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TRAVEL DIGEST 


RISING FARES on air coach flights have been made without fanfare by some Vinee with 
Eastern and National lifting rate on New York-Miami run from $44 to $50.50, plus tax, 
with additional increases covering other cities, and trend spreading. 


OTHER AIRINGS: Resort Airlines has begun 3 new short cruises out of Miami at beginning 
rate of $115 to Havana, Nassau. . . . Japan Air Lines now plans trans-Pacific runs in Feb. 
from Tokyo to San Francisco. . . . Box lunches are now available at $1.25 on Northwest 
Orient Airlines domestic coachflights. ... Sabena began linking New York and Casablanca, 
French Morocco, Jan. 15... . Scandinavian Airlines System has set up.3 European tours 
for Marian year with rates from $782. 


STUDENT SHIPS will sail from New York June 21 and 28, return from Rotterdam Aug. 25, . 
Sept. 2. Vessels will be the Groote Beer, Zuyder Kruis and Waterman; fares, $300 and $320 
roundtrip, according to Netherlands Office for Foreign Student Relations. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION for creation of a federal travel commission to develop new facilities 
and ways to increase travel is demand of New York's Rep. Javits who plans introduction 
of such a bill in Congress during 1954 session. 


UNION PACIFIC made Jan. 10 a red-letter day with the Challenger starting daily service 
between Los Angeles and Chicago, the City of Los Angeles dropping extra fare charges, two 
City of Denver streamliners beginning daily ‘operation between Denver and Chicago, the 
Portland Rose | Rose extending its run to Kansas City, and budget meals on the Challenger priced 
at 65 cents for breakfast, 85 cents for lunch, $1.00 for dinner. 


TRAVELING SEMINAR to Eastern Mediterranean during summer of 1954 will be made by San 


Francisco State College under direction of Dr. Alfred Fisk, with college credit available ~ 


for 8-country outing. 


MODERN OCEANARIUM is planned for Long Beach, Calif., to rival Florida's famed Marineland. 
Sharks, manta rays and whales (ah, California!) are expected to cavort in two huge tanks, 
the project billed as Marineland of the Pacific and located just south of Point Vincente 
lighthouse with opening date announced for this spring. 


PASSENGER VESSEL Aloma III has begun diverse sightseeing tours from Nassau, Bahamas, and 


will offer low-cost cruises on daily, year-around basis, including moonlight jaunts, 
trips to islets and sailings to Out Island resorts. 


THRIFT TOUR tickets on British Railways are now available as aid for inexpensive travel 
for tourists at $18 third class, $27 first class, valid for six months and a total distance 
of 1,000 miles, but must be purchased in U.S. or Canada. 


FERRYBOAT SERVICE between Sicily and the Continent has been resumed by the Cariddi, 
scuttled during war but now entirely reconditioned, equipped with Diesels. 


NEW DRUG called Bonamine, tested by armed forces, reputedly gives 24-hour protection 
against motion sickness by air, sea, train or car with one dose, is available at phar- 
macies by prescription at roughly 12 cents a tablet. 


MARCH MOMENTS: Paul Bunyan dinner and outing will be held at Bayfield, Wis. ... Cattle 
Rustlers Ball and Costume Party is Wickenburg, Ariz., highlight Mar. 11. . . . Ocean Beach, 
Calif., Kite Festival sails forth Mar. 19. . . . Mid-South Horse Show trots out at Pine- 
hurst, NoGoe, (Mar ro ni=eC omen Baliomic, Miss. , Mardi Gras is great fete Mar. 2. 


BULLETIN: Pan American starts direct runs to Europe from Chicago, Detroit, April 30. 
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Huge obelisk in Buenos Aires commemorates 
400th anniversary of Argentina’s independ- 
ence, stands in Plaza de la Republica at 
Avenida Neuva de Julio, probably world’s 
widest avenue. 


Photo: Courtesy of Pan American-Grace Atr- 
ways. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Seasonal Savings 


We MANY famed resorts and re- 
gions proudly advertising their 
“height of the season” virtues, you 
may feel it is no time to think of 
travel if you want to deal out your 
dollars in any sort of sparing manner. 


However, while it’s the top time of 
the year at numerous famed places 
such as Miami Beach, it is “off- 
season” at even more. That “off- 
season” tag— a word the travel indus- 
try has been trying to dispense with 
but can’t think of a suitable substitute 
for—is just what appeals to the 
budget-minded. 


And when you think of areas in 
the off-season bracket at this moment, 
remember that this coming summer, 
too, there will be an additional 
lengthy list which considers that sea- 
son as the “wrong one” so far as 
posh, plush and perfection is con- 
cerned. 


It would be a good idea, in fact, 
to make up your own private roster 
of places you would most like to visit, 
or where you would most strongly 
like to return. Just reverse the roll 
and you now have a choice selection 
of places ready for your off-season— 
and inexpensive—pleasures. 


And remember that the off-season 
at any place is still just another seg- 
ment of the calendar to residents who 
find enjoyment in their own locales 
all year. You can have similar enjoy- 
ment as a visitor during such a time. 


Height-of-the-season in one place is 
off-season somewhere else. Select your 
favorite spot—and visit it at a time 
when crowds and costs are at a 
minimum. 


oe 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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Weighing In 
Open-air sale of crab at Hirosaki, Japan, was viewed by Hal Morris, 


Canoga Park, Calif., using a Ventura 66 Deluxe, 1/100 of a second at 
f:8, Super XX film. 


Full View 


Stately expanse of Parliament Building in Ottawa, Canada, was wrap- 


4econ ped up in one shot by N. Britt, Westport, Conn., with a Voightlander 


A 


Avus at 1/50 sec., f:11, using a K-1 filter and Superpan Press film. 


TRAVEL'S 


Amateur 
Photo Contest 
Winners for 
February 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each” month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a 


-sécond prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, VRavEL cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right te future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Travet, 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed, Photographs unaccompanied 
by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 
days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Wild Ride 


Roller coaster joy at Hershey, Pa. was de- 
picted by David Strickler, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with an Argoflex at £:5.6, 
1/200, with yellow filter and Panchro- 
matic film. 


TRAVEL 


FOR 2 PEOPLE 
ON THE WORLD'S 
MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


OR A 1954 STUDEBAKER RANCH WAGON (2nd Prize) 


OR ANY ONE OF THESE 
475 MAGNIFICENT PRIZES 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 
DELUXE CONESTOGA 
STATION WAGON 


It’s easy! It’s fun! Simply finish the statement 
“T would like to take a trip around the world 
because .. .” in 25 words or less, and you may 
win any of 477 breathtaking prizes—topped by 
a three-week around-the-world trip for you and 
a companion of your choice! With a Pan Am. 
Clipper as your magic carpet you'll be wafted 
‘from one exciting country to another—all around 
the world! You’ll be guided to all the famous 
sights, sleep at the best hotels, eat at the finest. 
restaurants—with all expenses paid! You’ll shop 
in the world’s fabulous marketplaces, with 
“spending money’’—$100 if you hold a 3-month 
subscription, $500 if a 6-month subscription, 
and $1,000 if you are a 12-month subscriber— CAMERAS! “'STRATO-WORLD'' RADIOS! 
as part of your reward! And you pick your own 6. Striking interior in Develops its own pic- The sensational new 
travel date, up to one year from the.time prizes 2-color durable vinyl. Rear tures in one minute. 7-band portable radio. 
+ are awarded. Join the Around-the-World Shop- S¢4t folds away to give Snap it! 60 seconds Lets you ‘‘tour the 
pers Club now and an Official Contest Entry Duee 64 cu. ft. of cargo ater On lift an in- world’? — London, 
Blank will be sent to you immediately. Note: ‘P°°°’ eat ny he SUEDE HO PLAS EE ChY Ge Buenos ; 
This offer is extended to all residents of the 5 BUBRISES GRINS URIS CUSTOMER oh) Sf SERN TONE Ss otal 


ne ae ees : : lus camera! a dial! substituted if desired. 
nite: ates an anada. eurrent members 
CIHR icalcentiy bianls! p eee 350 MEMBERSHIPS IN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB. 


Winners will receive a 3, 6, or 12 month membership, equal to their. subscription, 


=> Contest Ends May 31, 1954 < e y, a 


The ultimate in luxurious 
beauty and utility. An en- 
tirely new concept in sleek 
design and color! Rides 
smooth as a cloud! Seats 


25 POLAROID LAND 75 RCA VICTOR 25 VULCAIN ‘‘CRICKET’’ 


ALARM WATCHES! 
Unsurpassed for accu=- 
racy! Worn and rec- 
ommended by promi- 
nent men everywhere. 
Equally fine VULCAIN 


W MEMBERS OF THE 
AROUND: HE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


THIS SURPRISE GIFT MAILED TO YOU FROM A FOREIGN LAND 


To demonstrate the beautiful gifts you will receive from all over the world for about $2 each, postpaid, duty free! 


aS sod Tointroduce you tothe thrills and 
z enjoyment of shopping abroad 
« from your easy chair we will 


highways and byways of foreign 
lands to discover the unique, the 
unusual, the beautiful articles 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 
It costs nothing to join the club and there 


gladly send you a beautiful SUR- 
RY PRISE GIFT FREE when you 
M7 Join the Around-the-World Shop- 

alk “pers Club (and if you join now 
you can win two paid-in-full tickets for a 
real three-week flying trip around the world, 
plus up to $1,000 of spending money—or a 
beautiful 1954 Studebaker Ranch Wagon, or 
any one of 475 other wonderful prizes!) 
Your SURPRISE GIFT, if obtainable in the 
United States, would undoubtedly be priced 
as.high as $5.00 retail. It is typical of the 
values and quality of the gifts members 
receive every month for about $2.00 each, 
postpaid, duty free. 


The Thrill of the Treasure Hunter! 


Imagine yourself shopping in the tiny 
villages and the big cities of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, the Near East and 
the Far East! Imagine yourself examining 
the hundreds of unusual articles peculiar to 
-each land, many of them hand-made—then 
selecting for yourself the very choicest in 
interest, usefulness, beauty and_ value! 
That’s the thrill of Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club membership — shopping for the 


world’s most fabulous gifts without leaving _ 


— 


your home! 
Conversation Pieces From Abroad! 


Our representatives abroad are 
constantly searching for the best 
items and the biggest bargains 
available: They not only attend 
the great international fairs and 
’ exhibitions, but they travel the 


fi 
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A 


destined to become conversation 
' pieces in America. With each 
package will come the fascinat- 
ing story of the origin and sig- 
nificance of the article you re- 
ceive — adding even more glamour to each 
shipment. 


How, you may wonder, can members re- 
ceive such valuable gifts for so little cost? 
Foreign nations are in urgent need of Amer- 
ican dollars to support native industry. They 
are glad to offer tremendous merchandise 
values in exchange. Thus you get more for 
your money—and at the same time you are 
doing your bit to improve world conditions 
by lending a helping hand to our friends 
throughout the world. 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 405 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J 


Check here if this is a request 
for a renewal or reinstatement 
of your membership so we can avoid 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
Dept. 405 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a member, 
and send me my SURPRISE GIFT 
from abroad FREE for joining. 
Also send me my OFFICIAL CON- 
TEST ENTRY BLANK on which 
I can submit my entry for your 
Around-the-World Prize Contest. 
Start regular monthly shipments 
of the Club’s selection of foreign 
merchandise direct to me from 
countries of origin and continue 
through the following term of 
membership: 


O 3 Months....$ 7.00 
O 6 Months....$12.00 (Save $2.00) 
O 12 Months... .$22.00 (Save $6.00) 


I enclose remittance 


Name .. 


Address 


are no dues or fees. You pay only for the 
regular selections. You may join on the 
three months plan for $7.00, the six months 
plan for $12.00, or the twelve months plan 
for $22.00. If you become displeased in 
any way you may resign your membership 
and your unused payment will be refunded. 
Furthermore, if you are not delighted with 
the first selection you receive, 
keep it, as well as your SUR- : 
PRISE GIFT and receive a full & 
refund. : 

Join the Around - the - World 
Shoppers Club now and an Offi- 
cial Contest Entry Blank will be 
sent to you as soon as your sub- 
scription is received. Mail the 
coupon at once! 


duplicating countries. 


peewee eeeee Pe ee ee ce) 


City & Zone......... Meee note, Caiarery » wiwtale iets State. vc sisies 
(NOTE: All shipments come postpaid and duty-free. However, the U. S. 
Post Office charges a service fee of 15c for delivering foreign packages 
which is collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 
IN CANADA, three months, $7.95; six months, $14.00; twelve 
months, $26.00. Delivered to your home without payment of 
additional duty or postage. Address: 432 W. Ontario St., 
Montreal 2, Que. 


SPEAK UP! 


By Max Sherover 


SAY IT IN 


# 


ESPERANTO 


on an 


14. 


USS, 


16. 


Wee 


. Good 
' Good-bye. 


. Thank you very much. It was a 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to ...? 


. I want to goto... 
. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at 


eae 


. I would like to have ... 
. How much does this cost? 
. It is more than I wish to spend. 


can you show me_ something 


else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some ... 


. Bring us the check. 


night. Good morning. 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; ll, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 

January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. 


il. 


De 


1} 


a 
=) 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Il: 


. Kelnero, 


. Dankon, 


TRANSLATION 


Pardonu, sinjoro (sinjorino). 


Kio estas la rekta vojo al—? 


. Mi volas iri al—. 


. Je kioma horo iras la vagonaro 


(autobuso) ? 


. Je kioma horo ni alvenos en—? 


. Mi deziras—. 
. Kiom kostas tio? 
. Tio estas pli multe ol mi volas 


elspezi. Cu vi povas montri al 
mi ion alian? 


. Mi deziras du biletojn por la 


spektaklo de hodiau vespere. 


bonvolu alporti iom 


da—. 


. Alportu la konton, mi petas. 


. Bonan nokton, bonan matenon, 


adiau. 

estis plezuro ekkoni 
vin; mi esperas, ke ni revidos 
unu la alian. 


Cu vi bonvolos skribi vian tele- 
fonnumeron ? 


Unu, du, tri, kvar, kvin, ses, sep, 
ok, nau, dek, dek unu dek du, 
dek tri, dek kvar, dek kvin, dek 
ses, dek sep, dek ok, dek nau, 
dudek, tridek, kvardek, kvindek, 
sesdek, sepdek, okdek, naudek. 


cent kvincent, mil. 


Dimanco, lundo, mardo, mer- 
kredo, jaudo, vendredo, sabato. 


Januaro, Februaro, Marto, 
Aprilo, Majo, Junio, Julio, Au- 
gusto, Septembro, Oktobro, No- 
vembro, Decembro. 


a] 


14. 


15. 


16. 


We 


. Pahr-doh-noo, 


. Kee-o es-tahs lah rek-tah voh-yo 


. Baw-nahn 


PRONUNCIATION 


sin-yoh-ro 
yoh-ree-no). 


ahl—? 


. Mee voh-lahs ee-ree ahl—. 


(sin- | 


. Yeh kee-arv-mah hoh-ro ee-rahs 


lah vah-goh-nah-ro (ow-to-boo- — 


so) ? 


vay-nos en—? 


. Mee deh-zee-rahs—. 


. Kee-om kos-tahs tee-o? 


. Yeh kee-arv-mah hoh-ro nee ahl-— 


. Tee-o es-tahs plee mool-teh ol 


mee voh-lahs el-speh-zee. Choo — 
vee poh-vahs mon-tree ahl mee 


ee-on ah-lee-ahn? 


. Mee deh-zee-rahs doo bi-leh-toyn : 


por lah spek-tah-klo deh haw- 


dee-ow ves-peh-reh. 


tee ee-om dah—. 


. Ahl-por-too la kon-ton, mee pay- 


tahs. 


nok-ton, 
mah-tay-non, ah-dee-ow, 


kaw-nee vin; mee _es-peh-rahs, 


. Kel-neh-ro, bon-vaw-loo ahl-por- | 


baw-nahn | 


. Dahn-kon, es-tis pleh-zoo-ro ek-— 


kay nee reh-vee-daws oo-noo lah | 


ah-lee-ahn. 


a 


Choo vee bon-vaw-los skree-bee ~ 


vee-ahn 
ron? 


teh-leh-fawn-noo-may- — 


Oo-noo, doo, tree, kvahr, kveen, ~ 


ses, sep, ock, now, deck, deck 
oo-noo, deck doo, deck tree, deck 


kvar, deck kveen, deck ses, deck 


sep, deck ock, deck now, doo-deck 


tree-deck, kvahr-deck. kveen-deck, i 
ses-deck, sep-deck, ock-deck, now-— 


deck, tsent, kveen-tsent, mill. 


Dee-mahn-cho, loon-do, mahr-do, 
mayr-kray-do, zhow-do, ven-dray- _ 


do, sah-bah-to. 


Yah-noo-ah-ro, | Fay-broo-ah-ro, 
Mahr-to, Ah-pree-lo, 
Yoo-nee-o, Yoo-lee-o, Ow-goos-to, 


Mah-yo, — 


Sep-tem-bro, Ock-toh-bro, Naw-— 


vem-bro, Deh-tsem-bro. 


TRAVEL 
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On picturesque lane in Chile, travelers stroll toward lovely Lake Rupanco with snow-capped peaks of Mount Osorno and Mount Puntiagudo ahead. 


By Louis J. Garcia 


A TRIP AROUND South America may sound like a 

wonderful thing to dream about but actually it can 
be an unforgettable experience for anyone with a few 
weeks on his hands and about $1,500 in his pocket. You 
can make a complete swing of the continent by air in less 
time and for less money, if you want to be thrifty and 
travel tourist class, but it’s inexpensive enough and much 
more leisurely on the luxury flights of Panagra and Pan 

'American. You can board one of these sky cruisers at 
Miami any night of the week and be back 21 days later 
after having circled the continent and visited more than 
a dozen cities. 

The gay wonderlands of South America, with their 
gloried past of ancient civilizations, their fascinating 
present of incomparable cities, excellent resorts, easy 
going tempo and low-cost living, are rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular vacation haunts for North 
American pleasure travelers. 

__ The hundreds of photographs, visas and red tape which 
previously plagued the traveler before he could set foot 
outside his own country, and followed him whenever he 

tried to cross borders below, are now a thing of the past. 
A passport and a few tourist cards are all that is needed 
in most countries today. ; 

Your adventure begins with just another take-off from 
Miami at 8:00 p.m. Soon cruising at more than 300 miles 
an hour high over the Caribbean, you have just settled 

in your chair when a smiling Peruvian hostess taps you 
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gently on your sleeve to see if you would like a cocktail 
before dinner. The tempting fare from Panagra’s “Gour- 
met Galley” is truly Inter-American: juice of Papaya 
from the tropics, jumbo shrimp from a river :in Peru, 
tender fillet of baby beef from the Argentine, Bolivian 
avocados, rich black coffee from Colombia, and your 
choice of red or white Chilean vintage wine. 

Four and a half hours out of Miami, you’re in Panama. 
No tour of the southern continent would be complete with- 
out a stopover at this “crossroads of the world” and 
gateway to South America. Here you can enjoy every 
modern convenience and diversion in carefree Panama 
City, see an engineering marvel in the gigantic locks of 
the canal, step into the past as you view the ruins of old 
Panama, or take a trip into the primitive interior or to 
the islands of San Blas where the natives use cocoanuts 
for money and the women wear gold rings through their 
noses. 

After loading up with tax-free perfume, silks and teak- 
wood curios from bazaars in Panama City and Colon, and 
perhaps whiling away the hours of your last evening in 
the cabarets and honky tonks on both sides of the isthmus, 
you hop aboard the El Interamericano once more for the 
night flight south to Peru. Once aboard, you have a 
choice of getting into your berth and sleeping all the way 
down to Lima, or sitting up through the six-hour flight. 

Three hours and ten minutes out of Panama, you’re 
over Guayaquil, Ecuador’s principal seaport and com- 
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mercial city, a sparkling diadem of tiny lights in a black 
velvet night. A few minutes earlier, although you couldn’t 
have noticed, you crossed the equator. You are now a 
Condor in the Imperial Realm of Jupiter Rex, and a 
certificate attesting this fact will be mailed to you by the 
airline. 

After a brief stop, your plane is ready to take off 
again on its flight south. In another instant, you're air- 
borne once more and the big DC-6 is wheeling over the 
estuary of the Guayas River and heading south as the 
sun chases lingering shadows across the flat, arid Peru- 
vian landscape. Frothy fingers of the sea playfully caress 
the coast, and here and there a river fringed with green 
knifes across the dusty landscape. 

The steel derricks of Talara now stand out ominously 
in the half light, their eerie, skeletal shadows a mute 
testament of black gold below. Piura, Trujillo, Chiclayo 
and other legendary and historic sites suddenly loom 
out of the past underneath the speeding plane and just 
as quickly are left behind. 

Only on this deluxe flight can you enjoy the breakfast 
luxury of ham and eggs in bed with a view of the Pacific 
Ocean crashing against the rocky South American coast 
20,000 feet below your window. 

The plane veers inland. The barren desert is turning 
green. Valleys and farms come into view. And then sud- 
denly you are circling over Lima. The broad, modern 
boulevards and ancient white buildings stand out in 
monumental glory against the majestic backdrop of the 


Visitors sun on Rio’s Copacabana Beach, Sugar Loaf Mountain in rear. 
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purple foothills of the Andes. Your plane makes a widel 
sweeping arc over the sprawling capital and rolls to a |) 
stop on a runway of Limatambo’s modern airport. TT 

You're in the “City of Kings,” built by Pizarro more | 
than four centuries ago and once the viceregal capital |} 
of the Spanish Colonial empire in the new world. In } 


smart, sophisticated Lima and it environs you'll find a ||) 
multitude of attractions ranging from colorful native | 
fiestas to Inca and pre-Inca ruins. For the aficionado } 


there are bullfights, the best on the continent, with the — j 
finest matadors from Spain and Peru. And even the most ; 
sophisticated tourist cannot fail but be impressed by the ~ 
historic and stately buildings recalling this majestic city’s 
glorious and romantic past: the sixteenth-century ca-— 
thedral which Pizarro built; and where his body lies en- | 
cased in glass; the Palace of La Percholi, the Peruvian | 


du Barry, and the University of San Marcos, founded |} 


in 1551, almost 100 years before Harvard. ; 

There is enough going on in Lima at all times to keep — 
you in a happy state of mind the three days you will © 
spend here. On the main street, Jiron de la Union, the © 
seven blocks from Plaza San Martin to Plaza de Armas, 
where San Martin declared Peru’s independence from 
Spain, you will find shops where you can buy anything 1 
from a pair of alpaca-lined slippers to the finest silver- 
ware at bargain prices that leave you feeling as though — 
you had robbed the storekeeper. A dollar goes a long 
way here. For the same amount that you’d be lucky to — 
stretch out for a week at a U. S. resort, you could live | 
here in luxurious comfort for an entire month. 

When things get dull in Lima, which is hardly likely, 
there’s always a choice of several thrilling excursions in- ~ 
to other parts of the country. One of the most spectacular — 
is the train trip up the Andes to La Oroya, heart of | 
Peru’s gold, silver and copper industry, and farther on 
inland to Huancayo for one of the oldest Indian fairs. — 
This train ride on the highest standard-gauge railroad. 
in the world climbs up precipitous sides of mountains 
to an altitude of more than 15,000 feet above sea level. 


And just outside Lima are the pre-Inca ruins of Pacha- ~ 


camac and Cajarmarquilla, where tombs, walls and irri- 
gation ditches of an ancient civilization have been 
uncovered. 

You can’t leave Peru without a visit to Cuzco, once 
the heart of the Inca Empire, and Machu Picchu, mys- 
terious citadel of a civilization that existed before the 
Incas but was only re-discovered in 1911. 

You wing your way along the Peruvian coast again 
en route to Chile. You see the famed Guano islands far 
below and dark clouds of birds cruising lazily over them. 
Here and there small fishing villages break the monotony 
of the brown sun-baked earth stretching from the blue 
Pacific eastward as far as the eye can see. Suddenly you 
catch a glimpse of Paracas Bay. a summer resort not far 
from the site of an ancient pantheon. Snow-covered peaks 
peaks loom in the distance to the left. 
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You're over Chile now and flying high above rich ni- 
trate fields where it never rains. Just off shore are the 
finest fishing grounds in the world, where marlin, sword- 
fish and other game fish are found practically the year 
around. Further on you speed past Antofagasta, key in- 
dustrial port near the famous Chuquicamata copper 
mines. 

For lunch you have delicious lobster from “Robinson 
Crusoe” island off the coast of Chile, palmetto salad from 
Brazil’s Amazon, whole boneless Peruvian partridge from 


_ the high Andes, topped off with wines and flavorsome 


coffee. 
Later, the slate-brown rocky formations below dis- 


appear, and a carpet of green sweeps over the landscape. 


' To the west, snow-clad mountains tower into the limitless 


blue. Soon you’re over the delightful beach resort of 
Vina del Mar, the Chilean Riviera. Nearby is Valparaiso, 
famed locale of many a sea adventure and one of the 
most picturesque ports in the world. Hundreds of ships 
crowd the colorful, crescent-shaped harbor. 

The big DC-6 banks to the left and races its shadow 
across the crazy-quilt landscape. It glides in a graceful 
downward swoop over the foothills of the Andes, past the 
statue of the Virgin atop San Cristobal, and quickly you 
catch sight of broad, tree-fringed boulevards and sky- 
scrapers before coming in for a landing at Los Cerrillos 
airport. You’re in Santiago. 

Chile stretches 4,000 miles along the west coast of 
South America, and from the Southern border of Peru 
to the tip of Cape Horn it is a true treat for tourists. 
Santiago has a charm and grace all its own which is 
further enhanced by the zestful geniality of its citizens. 
After the usual sightseeing around town to the top of 
San Cristobal, Cousino Park, the race track, the Fine Arts 
Museum, excellent restaurants and other points of interest, 
you'll want to try your skill at the various sports in the 
vicinity. This is an ideal vacationland and sportsman’s 
paradise where the best skiing, fishing, hunting, riding 
and even mountain climbing is-practically at your Hotel 
Carrera doorstep. 

You will hate to leave this bustling, cosmopolitan capi- 
tal, with its pleasant springtime climate and unique set- 
ting in a valley of the Andes, three days later. But the 
El Interamericano is revving up its engines for one of the 
most impressive flights in the world—the transcontinental 
trip to Buenos Aires across the Cordillera of the Andes. 
At 20,000 feet, the plane straightens out and cruises 
serenely over the towering wall of snow-blanketed rock. 
Next to the Himalayas, this is the highest of all terrestrial 
barriers. j 

The trip over the Andes takes only a few minutes, but 
it’s an experience you’re bound to remember as long as 
you live. A blazing sun sets the icy crests to glittering like 
gigantic Roman candles and spreads an iridescent mantle 
of ermine over the deep purple valleys and rusty-hued 
canyons. The majestic skyscraping peaks of Los Leones, 
Tupungato, Juncal and Cerro Morado loom sharply, 
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although many miles away, so clear is the rarified air at 
that altitude. Over Uspallata Pass, where Panagra’s radio 
station keeps close watch on the weather, the big plane 
hums on steadily. 

Then suddenly to the left you see the monarch of the 
Andes, Mount Aconcagua, highest peak in the Western 
Hemisphere. its hoary crown reaching 23,830 feet above 
sea level. Directly below is the Christ of the Andes, on 
the Chilean-Argentine border, symbol of faith and lasting 
peace between nations. , 

You’re over Argentina now and the high mountains 
soon give way to the vast, flat, grassy-green plains of the 
pampa. Like an enormous billiard table, the Argentine 
pampa stretches out in all directions as far as the eye can 
see. This is cattle country and the home of the colorful, 
hard-riding maté-drinking gaucho, the Argentine counter- 
part of the American cowboy. 

Tiny lights now pierce the scattered darkness below. In 
a moment, the El Interamericano is banking sharply over 
the River Plate, and countless shimmering lights, boule- 
vards, parks and buildings seem to have emerged out of 
nowhere to form a dazzling incandescent spectacle. 
There’s no mistaking Buenos Aires. It’s the biggest me- 
tropolis in South America. 

B. A., as the gringos refer to it, is everything you would 
imagine the biggest City in South America to be. It is a 
metropolis that defies comparison and can only be de- 
scribed in superlatives. It has the tallest skyscrapers in 
South America, the widest avenue and the biggest steaks. 


Couple views Church and Monastery of San Francisco in Quito, Ecuador. 
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In Valley of Pisac near Cuzco, Peru, where Vilcanota River flows, Quechua Indian holds his goat for picture by travelers. 


Its opera house, said to be the biggest in the world, oc- 
cupies an entire city block, seats 3,500 and has a stage 
big enough to hold 600 basso profundos. Its night life is 
gay, its songs are sad. It’s as old as its sixteenth century 
cathedral and as modern as the subways that rumble be- 
neath its well-paved streets. 

Five days aren’t enough to see the sights of this biggest 
town south of the equator, enjoy the finest steaks and 
chops in the world, participate in scintillating night life, 
or go shopping for genuine alligator handbags and leather 
goods at bargain prices, but you’ll do your best to crowd 
everything in. 

All too soon, a Pan American DC-6 will take you on 
your flight north along the east coast to Montevideo. In 
one hour, you crossed the River Plate and land in one of 
the most prosperous, progressive, pleasant and friendly 
of all the South American nations. Its vibrant capital of 
Montevideo is a city of close to a million souls, and has 
everything you would expect to find in any’ modern me- 
tropolis, as well as an open air ballet and bathing beaches 
practically a stone’s throw from the center of town. 

The next day, you’re off for Sao Paulo, center of 
Brazil’s coffee trade and one of the most commercially 
active cities in South America. A sightseeing tour of this 
bustling city includes a visit to the Butantan Snake Farm, 
a famous serpentarium where you'll see all kinds of rep- 
tiles from all parts of Brazil. 

The following day you are off again by clipper, en 
route to Rio, a name that has long been synonymous with 
fun, frolic and romance in a Latin American tempo. High 
over the rugged bronze rocks at the harbor entrance and 
over the tiny steamers, you fly in past the peak of famous 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain, past the great stone statue of the 
Christ of Corcovado, across the blue waters of the bay 
and over the gleaming white city itself before you roll to 
a stop at the airport. 

You can spend five days here enjoying the hospitality 
of the Cariocas, sightseeing around town, along the 
famed Copacabana beach front, through Avenida Rio 
Branco, and up to Sugar Loaf Mountain. You will want 
to spend a day at Petropolis, the fabulous resort which 
is several hours drive from Rio, and visit the Imperial 
museum, once the home of the last Emperor of Brazil. 
And of course you can’t afford to miss the trip to the 
summit of Corcovado to get a close look at the famous 
statue and a magnificent view of the city and its remark- 
able harbor. 

Your last day in South America is spent in Caracas, 
where you arrive early the next morning after an all-night 
flight from Rio. After a spectacular drive from the air- 
port on the coast to this inland Andean capital, you relax 
for a moment in one of the city’s new hotels, spend the 
afternoon sightseeing around town and visit the home of 
Simon Bolivar and the gigantic mausoleum where most of 
South America’s liberators have been laid in state side 
by side. 

The next morning you hop aboard your clipper once 
more for the last leg of your air tour of South America 
and arrive at New York’s Idlewild airport that same 
afternoon. Your trip around the continent of South 
America, which covered about 13,000 miles in only 21 
days, doesn’t quite seem to have taken that long. But you 
know you will be talking and thinking about your trip for 
a long time to come. 4 
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Is your city one of the 
1953 All-America Cities? 


Hundreds of American cities are 
being strangled by corruption, in- 
efficient government, poor schools 
and crime. But hundreds of other 
progressive cities are meeting their 
problems squarely. This year, the 
National Municipal League and 
LOOK again honor 11 cities which 
have been made better places in 
which to live through energetic, 
purposeful and intelligent citizen 


efforts. 


The League, an influential citizens’ 
organization working for better 
government, and LOOK have named 
these municipalities as the All- 
America Cities of 1953. 


One hundred and fifteen cities were 
nominated for the All-America 
Awards, with the 11 winners chosen 
by a jury which met in Richmond, 
Va., at the National Conference on 


Government. 


You will find the 11 winners, and an 
account of each city’s award-win- 
ning program, in the February 9 
issue of LOOK, on sale everywhere 
January 26. It is one of the most 
heartening and inspiring magazine 


stories of the year. Be sure to read it. 


most exciting magazine in America 
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In heart of New Mexico’s Navajo Indian country, Shiprock looms oddly. 


LAND OF 


ENCHANT MENS 


By C. B. Mayshark 


6 aia ARE MANY places of rare interest in New Mexico 
to lure the winter visitor. Colorful events of outstand- 
ing merit fill the calendar. There is a wealth of outdoor 
sports. For the art and history lover there is much to 
enjoy, and the winter landscapes are unforgettable. 

Southern capital of this all-year vacationland is the 
city of Carlsbad, gateway to the magnificent Caverns. 
Created a National Park in 1930, Carlsbad Caverns are 
New Mexico’s leading individual tourist attraction. 
Unique among the world’s caves because of the vast size 
of the underground chambers and their high ceilings, 
they offer a maze of bewildering corridors filled with 
glittering stalagamites and stalactites. There are graceful 
curtains of onyx and flowstone, hosts of pendants, col- 
umns and domes. Seven miles of these corridors contain 
safe, well-developed trails. They are well-lighted, and the 
grades are not difficult. Such features are to be viewed as 
the King’s Palace, the Papoose Room, the mighty Hall of 
Giants, and the stirring Rock of Ages. 

Five trips daily of four hours each are conducted by 
National Park Service guides. A 40-minute lunch stop in 
the world’s largest underground restaurant is offered for 
rest and refreshment. Return to the surface may be made 
on foot or by elevator. Winter schedules start at 8:30 
a.m., and fees are $1.20, including tax. No charge is made 
for children under eleven years or for members of the 
armed forces. Temperatures underground are constant at 
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56° and light wraps are suggested. Carlsbad Cavern 
Coaches operate to the caverns from both El Paso and 
Carlsbad. The latter is 27 miles distant. The Caverns are 
on U. S. Highways 62-180 and 285. There are no over- 
night accommodations at the park, but the Palace, Craw- 
ford and La Caverna hotels in Carlsbad offer rooms at 
rates from $1.50, $2.00 and $3.50 a night. Many excel- 
lent motels have rates that run from $2.50 to $10.00, and 
White City Courts near the Caverns list $3.00 to $7.00. 


A visit to southern New Mexico should include the 


great White Sands of Tularosa Basin. It is one of the 
world’s strangest and most spectacular deserts, with huge 
gypsum dunes of purest white, some towering over 50 
feet in height. Geologists say that this extraordinary basin 
began forming more than a million years ago. It is ad- 
ministrated by the National Park Service as a national 
monument, and the scenery and objects of historic, pre- 
historic and scientific interest are carefully preserved and 
displayed for public enjoyment. The vast dunes are al- 
ways growing, moving and changing in the almost con- 
stant wind. A fine loop-drive pierces the heart of the area 
where tables and fire grills are provided for picnic pur- 
poses. It is here that a national Play Day occurs early in 
the spring and thousands of people congregate under the 
pleasant sun for every variety of sporting events. But all- 
year visits are possible and pleasurable as temperatures 
are usually mild. 
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The fascinating story of the White Sands and how they 
originated is told through the use of photographs, paint- 
‘ings and models in the museum maintained in the monu- 
ment headquarters building at the park entrance. 

A general permit fee of 50 cents for each car or motor- 
cycle is charged upon entering the park. The permit is 
usable throughout the entire calender year. U. S. Highway 
70 services the park which lies fifteen miles from Alamo- 
gordo and 54 miles from Las Cruces. No accommoda- 
tions are available at the monument but excellent facilities 
at popular prices may be found in either of the above 

cities. Nags ' 

Continuing north and eastward via well-paved U. 5S. 70, 
visitors cross the Mescalero Indian Reservation traversing 
the scenic Ruidoso Canyon. Ruidoso, the beautiful White 
Mountain resort, is noted for its variety of forest growth 
and lovely mountain vistas. Scores of snug mountain 
cabins cluster the evergreen hill sides. Comfortable ac- 
commodations are available at Lincoln, Navaho and 
Thunderbird Lodges. Accommodations at Old Pine Tav- 
ern and other places are offered at daily costs running 
from $1.50 through $5.00. The town of Ruidoso, only 
two miles from the junction on Highway 70, is an in- 
creasingly popular skiing resort, and its horse racing, in 
season, attracts people from every state. 

Eastward along picturesque Hondo Valley, the traveler 
comes to the modern New Mexico city of Roswell, some 
70 miles distant. To the west is another modern town rich 
in surroundings and with a most peculiar name, Truth or 
Consequences. Settled as Hot Springs and re-christened 
for a radio program, it is situated 117 miles north of 
El Paso, Texas, on U. S. Highway 85. This popular health 


‘In Sangre de Cristo Mountains, camp is pitched among tall aspens. 
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yesorl, surrounded by excellent medicinal springs, is 
wholly underlaid with hot rocks from which rise the 
mineralized mud and water baths for which the district is 
famous. 

Nearby lies Elephant Butte Dam, one of the largest im 
the Southwest. Fine warm-water fishing is available here: 
the year-round. The heavily timbered Black Range lies: 
to the west, and winter hunting is a popular sport where 
deer, bear, turkey and an abundance of small game are 
found. Stores, cafes, bath houses and every variety of ac- 
commodations are found in modern motels and hotels at 
reasonable prices. 

Down Mexico way lies mild Mesilla Valley. Fertile 
fields of cotton and stretching orchards of pecans flank 
U. S. Highways 80 and 85 that run to the International 
Boundary. Las Cruces is the trade center for this area, 
one of the richest agriculturally in the state. But a few 
miles southwest on State Road 28 lies Mesilla whose old 
plaza and flat-topped adobe houses lie sleeping in the sun, 
reminders of the days when this was the capital of a vast 
new state that combined the lower part of New Mexico 
with all of Arizona. Here Emperor Maximilian of Mexico 
once sought sanctuary, the southwestern desperado, Billy 
the Kid, was imprisoned, and the Gadsden Purchase was 
signed. 

Once central point of the old Butterfield mail route to 
California, the old adobe courthouse and nearby museum 
form points of interest. Native pageantry throughout the 
year is common practice, and there are fandangos, builes 
and processions. Mild temperatures are prevalent in this. 
gentle valley. Jaunts to nearby interest points may be 
made while staying at Las Cruces hotels such as the hotels 
Herndon and Amador, for $2.50 up, or at a score of com- 
fortable motels such as the Broadway, De Lux, Neff and 
Bruce. 

Northward lies mountainous New Mexico where robust 
winter often dwells. Metropolis Albuquerque is a city of 
fine churches, schools, art galleries and air-fields. The 
University is here and the government bases of Sandia 
and Kirtland. This thriving community of 150,000 also 
treasures a colorful past. Old Town still clusters around 
its historic plaza, and at the northwest corner stands the 
ancient church of San Felipe De Neri. Constructed in 
1706, it was built to withstand Indian uprisings. Its win- 
dows are over twenty feet from the ground, and the adobe 
walls are four feet thick. Thoughtful planning through the 
years has maintained much of the original atmosphere. 
There are colorful Spanish cafes and a number of in- 
triguing shops where every type of southwestern arts and 
crafts may be purchased. 

For the scenic-minded, a splendid Loop Drive into the 
Sandia Mountains may be taken. Ski advocates will find 
this enroute to the La Madera Ski Runs, a fully developed 
ski area 25 miles from Albuquerque with an elevation of 
10,600 feet at the crest. Seasons run from December 15 
to March 15. The run offers a Constam T-Bar Tow, miles 
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of trails and open slopes, a ski school, a shop, an ice rink 
and a restaurant. 

Bisecting the “Land of Enchantment” from the Colo- 
rado Rockies to the Mexican Border flows the Rio 
Grande. This is Indian country. The Redmen were here 
when the Spaniards came, and their picturesque adobe 
pueblos are still the most familiar sight to visitors. The 
pueblos extend from Isleta in the south to five-storied 
Taos in the north of New Mexico. 

At no time in the year are the Indian ceremonial dances 
more colorful and interesting than during the winter 
months. Hunting-dances are favored but others also oc- 
cur. January 23 is a Saint’s Day for San Ildefonso. A 
fiesta is held and among other ceremonies is the brilliant 
Comanche Dance. The throbbing of the war drums and 
fluttering spread of massing war bonnets in the central 
plaza forms a memorable picture. A typical hunting rite 
may be seen at San Felipe Pueblo on February 2. It is 
Candlemas Day and the Indians present a pantomime 
prayer to an ancient god for good hunting throughout 
the year. 

Masters of mimic, actor-tribesmen slip into nearby hills 
to don the shaggy heads of buffalo. Others wear head- 
dresses of elk, antelope and deer. A single woman dancer 
slips from the village to attract the game. Then eager 
hunters race into the dunes, trap the game and return 
triumphantly to the ceremonial house. The victory dance 
follows, led by the demure Buffalo Maid clad in Hopi 
white and wearing the tiny horns of a buffalo cow. She 
moves, graceful and aloof, among the lumbering forms 
of buffalo, the prancing antelope and deer. 


At Taos, Indians pause in adobe frame of entry on visit to churchyard. 
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By now the roar of the drums is deafening, and the 
chanting echoes from the nearby hills. Koshares, the 
Indian clowns, clad in long-tailed coats and cowboy hats, 
pour in among the dancers. The Koshares are burlesque- 
ing inept white hunters. Tripping over guns and falling 
to the ground, they frighten away the game. Chased by 
frantic hunters a deer is struck by an arrow and falls 
in the dust. Men rush in and carry off his body. Other 
beasts are quickly dispatched and jubilant hunters have 


‘proved their prowess. 


The dance at San Felipe is a great favorite with local 
citizens as well as visitors. The pueblo is only 30 miles 
south of Santa Fe, just off U. S. Highway 85. 

Other winter ceremonies~may be viewed at nearby 
Cochiti-and-Santo Domingo pueblos on Candlemas Day. 
Among tribal rites for later visitors is a fiesta and cere- 
monial dancing at Laguna Pueblo west of Albuquerque 
on March 19. An early spring celebration marking the 
opening of the Acequias (irrigation ditches) is observed 
by all of the pueblos along the Rio Grande. 

Travelers in this area of three cultures soon become 
conscious that here is a land of yesterday and tomorrow. 
On the one hand are creaking water-wheels and candle- 
lit casas of remote hill villages. On the other are roaring 
turbines and glittering thoroughfares of modern towns. 
There are cliff dwellings and Cadillacs, ski-lifts and 
wooden ploughs, blanketed braves and ships in the sky. 

A pleasurable experience may be found in a visit to at 
least one of the many old Padre-built missions. Pecos 
Ruins are twenty miles from Santa Fe on U. S. Highway 
85. Travelers to Taos may well pause at historic Ranchos 
church, three miles distant, and in Santa Fe, the Royal 
City of Holy Faith, stands San Miguel Chapel. Here, 
under the tiny altar, lies buried the remains of the vali- 
ant conquistadore, Don Diego de Vargas. 

Another place of interest in Santa Fe is the venerable 
Palace of the Governors. More than a hundred Captain- 
Generals officiated here in ruling America’s oldest Prov- 
ince. In the Palace are artifacts, gathered behind thick 
adobe walls and giving the history of the great south- 
west. There are extensive cases of pottery, arrowheads 
and basketry, ancient muskets and yellowing manuscripts. 
Students seek the Lew Wallace room with its easy chair 
and writing board where the General wrote his classic, 


Ben Hur. 


A few steps beyond the long portal that saw so much 
of New Mexico’s history stands the Art Museum. Hun- 


- dreds of oils, representing the work of recognized South- 


western artists, line its walls. The Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology, Navaho Museum of Ceremonial Art and the 
Museum of International Folk Art are all situated just 
south of the city limits. ‘ 

With many of its historic landmarks, however, located 
in a small area surrounding the ancient Plaza, Santa Fe 


is a city of easy touring. And nestling at the foot of the 


beautiful Sangre de Cristo Mountains it may well be 
termed the hub of the “Land of Enchantment.” ¢ 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


The SCILLYS 


By Edwin Langsam 


O* A FINE, clear day, a person 
standing on the rugged cliffs of 
Land’s End—the southwesternmost 
tip of England—can gaze out over 
the blue of the Atlantic and barely 
discern the Scilly Isles. This archi- 


_pelago of more than 140 small is- 


lands is a windfall for travelers seek- 
ing the unusual in scenic, historical 


_ and recreational enticements, topped 


off with a wealth of vivid color, 
sub-tropical climate and seclusion. 
According to Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son’s famous work, Idylls of the 
King, the Scilly Isles and the sub- 
merged lands extending to the Cor- 
nish peninsula are the “lost lands of 
Lyonesse,” the mythical country of 


King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table and the scene of Ar- 
thur’s final battle with Sir Modred. 
Regardless of the dearth of evidence, 
the Isles are considered by their 2,- 
000 inhabitants to have been in the 
Arthurian domain. This near-cer- 
tainty is no doubt due to the fact 
that the islands are, even today, 
gradually sinking—thus their con- 
clusion that the Scilly Isles were 
once connected to the Cornish main- 
land by a land-bridge. 

Romantic legend—and there is a 
wealth of it—is nevertheless only a 
minor commodity offered persons 
visiting these lush and fertile lands 
comprising the Scilly Isles group, 
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often referred to as the “Fortunate 
Isles.” 

One of the most appealing features 
of these subtropical islands,  situ- 
ated about 35 miles southwest of 
England, is the unhurried and re- 
faxed atmosphere. Although the 2,- 
165 hardy folk who make their 
homes there don’t venture very far 
out of their way to seek tourists, 
their visitors are treated with gra- 
sious hospitality and, despite the 
Isles being off the beaten track, there 
is no shortage of facilities and utili- 


St.Mary's 


“aa PENANCE yout 


The Scilly Islands are famous for their wonderful flower crop, mainly daffodils, sent to London, and on St. Mary’s, above, a fresh crop is being gathered. 
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Sailboats lie undisturbed in peaceful shelter of St. Mary's, largest island of Scilly group. 


Main link between England and Scilly Isles is Scillonian, shown above at Hugh Town, St. Mary’s. 


ties which make for modern comfort. 


Only five of the islands are inhab- 
ited—St. Mary’s, Tresco, St. Mar- 
tin’s, St. Agnes and Bryher. St. 
Mary’s, the largest, is three miles 
long and maintains about nine miles 
of roads. Its capital, Hugh Town, 
serves as the only link with the Eng- 
lish mainland. The Isles of Scilly 
Steamship Company operates three 
sailings a week from and to Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, via such ships as 
the Scillonian and the Golden Spray 
III, and there is an air service oper- 
ating’ out. of Land’s End Airport. 
British Railways, together with the 
steamship company, offers a com- 
plete service between London and St. 
Mary’s and return for $23.34 first 
class or $17.08 third class. Every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
ning, a comfortable sleeping car 
train leaves Paddington Station and 
connects with the steamer arriving at 
St. Mary’s the next morning. 


The Scilly Isles, part of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, are one of the major 
sources of London’s Covent Garden 
flower stalls and those of other 
cities, Nearly every inhabitant has a 
part in the chief industry of flower- 
growing, and the beautiful island of 


Tresco is virtually one great garden. - 


Beside the marketable flowers, there 
are long, narrow fields devoted to 
other agriculture, divided by well- 
kept evergreen hedges, and heather 
sprouts up luxuriantly from beneath 
crag and rock. 


Numerous historical monuments 
can be found on the islands, includ- 
ing burial mounds dating from the 
pre-historic Bronze Age. The well- 
preserved King Charles’ Castle, 


Cromwell’s Castle and Old _ Block-, 


house on Tresco, with their ramparts 
and cannon, stand as testimonials to 
the most adventurous period in Eng- 
lish history and the importance of 
the Scilly Isles during the days of 
the Sea-Dogs, when  England’s 
wooden ships ruled the waters of the 
world. 


Visitors may stay at a number of 
comfortable and moderately priced 
hotels, such as the Star Castle on St. 
Mary’s, built during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I and shaped like 
an eight-pointed star. Small, but 
cheerful, the hotels offer excellent 
meals and services in quaint settings. 
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The islands, warmed by an off- 
shoot of the Gulf Stream, offer water 
sports galore and with so many 
small, inviting islets to see, sailing 

about the shallow waters and explor- 
ing among the wild and rocky caves 

and bracken-covered crags is one of 
the favorite pastimes of visitors. 

The people of the Isles are a 
quaint and interesting group of 
flower-farmers and __fishermen— 
‘happy and content with their lot— 
who make excellent hosts. Although 
British subjects, their culture has a 
charming unworldly quality which 
they have no intention of changing 
or having changed for them. 

Their opinion of the sophisticated 
mainland is dry and often droll, as 
illustrated by a local preacher on 

one of the tiny islands who asked 
the blessing of God upon “this, our 
own dear Country, and the adjacent 
Isles of Great Britain.” ¢ 


Informative Addenda 


The mean temperature during 
the coolest period of the year is 
49° Fahrenheit, and the Isles of 
Scilly are as warm in winter as the 
warmest parts of the Mediterra- 
nean Riviera. 

There are a number of taxis 
available on the Isles,. but most 
people prefer to stroll or ride bi- 
cycles. 

Beside boating, fishing and golf- 
ing, other recreations are tennis 
playing, dancing and _ movies. 
There are numerous shops on St. 
Mary’s, as well as a bank. : 

The most beautiful examples of 
the Isles’ flora may be found at 
the Tresco Abbey Gardens. There 
are over 3,000 species of flowers at 
this sub-tropical paradise, includ- 
ing Mexican yuccas, citrons, ba- 
nanas, Burmese honeysuckle, pal- 
mettos and Himalayan ginger. 

In addition to the Star Castle 
and Atlantic Hotels on St. Mary’s, 
there are three other first-class 
hotels, as well as nearly 50 excel- 
lent “guest residences.” The hotels 
charge from $3.00 to $4.00 per 
night, per person, including break- 
fast. For from $20.00 to $30.00, 
a person can remain one week and 
receive all meals. Charges at the 
“guest residences” are much lower. 
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Couple strolls up a street in Hugh Town, quiet, off-track capital only overnight from London. 
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What Is the Lure of Big Bend National Park? 


By James H. McCormick 


Climbing a road through Chisos Mountains, hardy auto travelers pass Window in background on trip to unbelievable Big Bend National Park in Texas, 


HILE MANY RESORTS and havens throughout the 

country have boarded up until summer brings an- 
other surge of vacationers, Big Bend National Park is 
putting on its finest show for visitors. “Our future is as 
a winter park,” says the Superintendent. “Big Bend is on 
the same latitude as Daytona, Florida, and much farther 
south than Arizona, New Mexico or California. We really 
have the winter climate that Arizona advertises.” 

Big Bend takes its name from the huge U-turn the Rio 
Grande River makes some 220 miles southeast of El Paso, 
and is a comparative newcomer among national parks. 
This outdoor wonderland, containing more than 700,000 
acres of rugged Texas land, faces the hazy blue mountains 
of Old Mexico. Its wilderness and desolate grandeur are 
almost untouched by civilization. Only a relatively few 
miles apart are the steep-cliffed, timbered Chisos Moun- 
tains, desert-like lowlands broken by washes and irregular 
buttes, and the lush vegetation of the river-bottom land. 

This is a virgin region, true, but its history is old. 
Comanche Indian trails once wound through the Hot 
Springs region of the park on to the interior of Mexico. 
There are legends of Spanish treasure buried in the 
Chisos near the old park headquarters. And in more 
recent times, stories are told of how the Texas Rangers 
chased a war party of Apaches across the river, and of 
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the time the U. S. cavalry experimented with camels as _ 
pack animals. Even Pancho Villa, Mexico’s Jesse James, 
left his imprint on the land that was to become the Big 
Bend park. Only twenty-odd years ago, his men raided a 
trading post here for provisions and supplies. 

This sixth-largest of the national parks comprises the 
last great wilderness in Texas. Tying right in with that 
“wilderness” note is the park’s biggest attraction—sight- 
seeing by car, horseback and afoot. Even conservative 
travelers can’t help using superlatives in describing such 
scenery as the view from the South Rim of the Chisos 
(Phantom) Mountains. Here, at the end of the rugged 
seven-mile trail, the 7,500-foot elevation affords a 100- 
mile view on clear fall and winter days of eroded moun- 
tains and peaks, painted desert plains and mesas. Other 
park trails lead from the highway or the Basin to Lost 
Mine Peak (an easy walk even for youngsters) or down 
to the Basin Creek pouroff at the Window. Shorter trails 
lead back into the river gorge at Santa Elena Canyon 
and, at the other end of the park, from the new road at 
the upper end of Boquillas Canyon down into the canyon 
proper. 

Travelers don’t need to leave the comforts of their car 
to travel through Green Gulch and through the rim of 
the Chisos to the 5,400-foot-high Basin. Here 31 cabins 
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ocotillo and cactus galore. Up an elevation or so are 
catclaw, daggers, sotol, Mexican walnut and desert wil- 
low. Growing on the lesser mountains are pinon pine, 
bear grass, yucca, and the weeping juniper found no- 
where else in the U. S. Forests of Arizona cypress, Doug- 
las fir and madrona shield the higher mountains. 

More anxious to see wildlife? You can usually get 
within a few yards of white-tail deer in the Chisos and 
see mule deer in the lowlands. Along the river are beaver 
and raccoons. Foxes of several colors share the country 
with bobcats, wild javalina and lesser game. Two hundred 
kinds of birds have been spotted in the park. Rare ones 
include the blue-throated hummingbird, Colima warbler, 
hooded oriole and Couch’s jay. In passing, you might 
note that there are three distinct types of rattlesnakes 
you'll probably never see during their hibernating period 
in the fall and winter: the diamond back, the pink rattler 
of the Chisos and the green rattler. 

Weeks really wouldn’t be long enough to see all of the 
park, but the person who figures on less than a long week- 
end in Big Bend will probably leave feeling he has cheated 
himself. There’s just too much to see and do for a shorter 

. stay. 

Plan carefully. A visit to Big Bend is a wonderful way 
to combine a yen for the call of the wild with most of the 
comforts of home. 4 


Post office and store of park concession lies at foot of Casa Grande. 


are rented to visitors, meals are served, pack and saddle 
horses supplied, and even post office, filling station and 
store facilities are available. 

For those interested in roughing it, there’s a camp- 
ground with water, fireplaces, firewood, toilet facilities 
and tables. Especially attractive to mid-winter travelers 
are the two lowland campgrounds where the weather is 
much warmer. One camping spot is near Santa Elena 
Canyon, where the Rio Grande cleaves Mexico from Texas 
and forms the upper park boundary. Fishing, loafing and 
even sunbathing are winter attractions here. Near the 
lower end of the park at Hot Springs Trading Post is 
‘another camping area on Graham’s Ranch, and also ac- 
‘commodations for lodging a few tourists. 

The river-bottom vegetation is as lush as that of the 
tropics—yet’ the desert edges up close by. Nowhere in 
the park is there more of the Texas-border atmosphere 

_ than at Hot Springs; at nearby San Vicente and at the 
_adobe Mexican hamlet of Boquillas just across the river, 
where it’s healthier to order beer than water at the town 
har. 

The division of the park into desert, mountain and 
‘river valley areas has tripled the opportunities for photo- 

graphing and for seeing a tremendous variety of animals, 
: minerals and vegetables. On the lowlands are mesquite, Rio Grande near Hot Springs is excellent fishing site for sportsmen. 


» 
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Mile-a-minute rides on New York State’s Mt. Van Hoevenberg Bobsled Run on outskirts of Lake Placid give vacationists excitement galore—in safety. 


O; ALL SIDES of New York’s Lake . 


Placid is a great stretch of wood- 
land, forest and stream, falling 
away to lose itself among lovely 
peaks. Mt. Marcy, highest point in 
New York State, awaits snow-shoeing 
and skiing enthusiasts. Reaching an 
altitude of 5,344 feet, it is in the 
heart of the most rugged and un- 
spoiled region of the Adirondacks. 
Near the summit of Mt. Marcy is 
Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, tiny pond 
source of the mighty Hudson River. 
Rugged passes, cascades and spar- 
kling frozen lakes surprise the skier 
at every turn of the trail. 

Natives began developing the com- 
munity as a winter sports center as 
far back as 1904, It gained far-flung 
fame as the site of the 1932 World 
Winter Olympic Games. Today, the 
same Olympic facilities, installed at 
a cost exceeding a million dollars, are 
providing a barrel of fun and enter- 
tainment for winter tourists, honey- 
mooners and sports enthusiasts. 

Lake Placid is more than just a 
ski center. Guests can enjoy indoor 
or outdoor ice skating, hunting, bob- 
sledding, aerial scenic flights, skeet 
shooting, indoor rifle or archery prac- 
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tice, tobogganing, horseback riding, 
ice-fishing, ski-joring, sleigh, cutter, 
dog sled or straw rides, ski-touring, 
figure skating, ski-picnics, snow-shoe- 
ing, baseball on ice and other activi- 
ties. The more intrepid can even try 
their hand at ski-jumping if they 
wish. 

For the evenings there is dancing, 
Adirondack flapjack dinners, wiener 
and marshmallow roasts, fireplace 
song fests, card games, movies, res- 
taurants and cocktail lounges. Many 
prefer to just sit before a roaring 
fire and indulge in the popular sport 
of “Ski-bragging.” 

There is equal appeal for the spec- 
tator class of winter tourists. Star- 
studded, exciting programs are pro-, 
vided guests in this small but friendly 
little community where modern cos- 
mopolitan facilities assure comfort, 
convenience and security with their 
fun. The calendar of events includes 
breath-taking bobsled races at a mile- 
a-minute clip, thrilling skiing events 
—downhill, slalom and cross-country 
—dazzling winter carnivals, rough 
and tumble hockey, daring ski-jumps, 
lively ice harness races, entertaining 
ski-joring competitions, curling bon- 


spiels, exciting sled dog races, spar- 
kling ice revues, torchlight parades, 
outstanding speed and figure skating 
events, snow-sculpturing contests and 
other popular competitions among the 
children. 

There are smart modern shops that 
maintain complete stocks of the latest 
winter apparel and equipment for 
rental or purchase. There are bars, 
grocery stores and restaurants, There 
are numerous churches of practically 
every denomination, Housing accom- 
modations range from hotels, inns, 
guest houses, cabins, motels and 
bunkhouses to apartments and homes. 
Winter rates, on the American, Modi- 
fied American and European Plans, 
are appreciably lower than those pre- 
vailing in summer. Rates range from 
$2.00 to $15.00 per person, with ac- 
commodations for more than 5,000 
visitors. 

Almost any type of winter sports 
equipment—skis, poles, boots, snow- 
shoes, toboggans, skates of all kinds, 
sleds, ski-joring rigs, and even bob- 
sleds can be rented at nominal cost. 
There are nine ski shops serving the 
Lake Placid area. Ski schools are lo- 
cated at each center and many hotels 
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Bobsled brakes throw up a 
spray of snow at run’s end. 


Excellent ski centers such as Fawn 
Ridge dot Lake Placid resort area. 


Siberian huskies tow sled 
across frozen Mirror Lake. 
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have their own instruciors. Special 
elass lessons are given at a cost of 
$2.00 per person, per lesson. and m- 


dividual lessons are available from 
$6.00 io $7 


00 per hour. Horses, sled 
sleighs. cutters. hay was- 
ad ski-equipped airplanes can 
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€ eight ski centers or 
saad in the — ce ee area. four 
perated by ho- 


one restricted to 


tels or inns ies 


lic centers of open 
gore Tun from 
@ more ihan a mile. There 
is a variation im drop from 50 to 
900 feet on the open slopes. Widths 
wary irom about 100 ie 300 feet 

Mountain Ski Center. 
the Siate of New York 
= from Lake Placid. 
=w bore = fargest. 
Lig a skiers have 


eas, One 
ot level and the other ai 
have a combined capac- 
ity of 1.000 skiers per hour. A 3.300- 
foot T-Bar lift carries as many as 700 
skiers an hour toe the top of four 
level trails. There is a begim- 
pe. equipped with rope tow. 


lo We«r 


h a drop of 200 feet. The 
lope. equipped with rope- 
1.000 feet lone. 150-200 feet 
drop of 200 feet. Trucks 
t driven vehicles. known 
fe = skiers from 
d sheliers at the 


wide. ith a 


and caierpilla 


upper level. Here they find two rope 
tows for transportation to the top 
of five dewnhil! trails. Additional di- 
version is provided skiers on the up- 
per level by the Esther Mountain 
and other cross-country trails running 
a total of six miles. An additional six 
miles is devoted to clearmgs for glade 
and touring enthusiasts. 

The winter ice season at the Arena 
generally runs from mid-November 
te early March. Each weekend the 
Lake Placid Roamers are pitied again 
pucksters of Canadian leagues. “Pee- 
Wee” hockey games are the prelimi- 
nary card along with maiches bebween 
some of the outstanding prep schools 
of the East and Canada. 

Outdoor skating fans can use the 
y decorated public skate rink 

n Mirro vx Lake right in the heart of 
ae illage. Open day and night. the 


rink has a warming shack and a spe- 
ayy niched over a x pais BH ads 


There are five ski jumps in Lake 
Placid. two of them open for public 
use. The smallest is a 20-meter jump 
and the largest the 63-meier Olympic 


Ski Jump ai Intervales outside Lake 


Placid. At Intervales, jumps are 
staged on Washingion’s Birthday, 


and a summer ski jump is held July 4. 


Another annual event aiiracting 


wide attention is the nation’s most 
challenging dog race, the gruelling 
40-mile Lake Placid International 
Sled Dog Derby usually staged in 
mid-February. The most powerful 
and colorful sled dog teams of the 
North American continent battle it 


Ox old-fashioned sleigh ride, a winter vacation group stops for some skiing and outdoor fun. 
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out at that time for the angie 
over frozen. wind-swept lakes, © 
through snow and dense forest lands, 
along narrow trails and over moun- 
tains. 

At the Olympic Bobsled Run on Me. 
Van MHoevenberg. outside Lake 
Placid. daredevils of the ice trough 
are polishing up their technique in 
anticipation of the 1955 World Cham- 
pionship races which will be held at 
the American run, the only one of its 
kind on the North American conti- 
nent. Thousands of guests each winter 
season—at Lake Placid get a thrill 


-4rom lightning rides on the speed 


bebsleds. In one season. more than 
2.800 paid passengers were carried 
without so much as a scratch. 

The less adventuresome prefer to 
watch activities from the clubhouse 
on the final curve. Here they can en- 
joy a snack and cup of coffee watch- 
ing through picture windows as the 
sleds zoom across the finish line and 
brake io a stop in a cloud of snow. 
Across from the clubhouse. they can 
visit the “bob garage.” where the 
sleds are stored and repaired. 

Snow-shoeing, ski-touring. ice-fish- 
ing. ski-picnics and baseball on ice 
also furnish novel entertainment. 
Many guests find it exciting to settle 
hceeschecs under fur wraps im a 
wooden sled and be pulled behind a 
team of dogs. 

Adequate game laws assure a plen- 
tiful supply of wild life in the forests 
surrounding Lake Placid. There is an 
abundance of deer. bear. racoons, 
squirrels. rabbits and birds which can 
be bagged in the Lake Placid section 
during season. 

Hunting is a sport that has not 
been. heretofore. exploited to any de- 
gree in the Lake Placid area. Even so.’ 
it is recognized as one of the nation’s 
best hunting grounds for bear and 
deer. seasons for which generally run 
from late October through November. 
If a hunter wants a greater challenge 
he can secure a special archery It 
cense to bag deer and bear in pe- 
riods set aside before open season by 
gunmen. Facilities are available at the 
ce Placid Fish and Game Club for 
indoor target or archery practice, bar- 
becues. dancing. trap or skeet shoot 
ing. 

No matter what your winter wishes, 
youll find the region is noted for ful- 
filling them. ¢ 
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Rich forms—for grain or horses— 
Gre a part of the Kentucky scene. By Leslie G. 


ENTUCKY, where “the sun es brs 

be called a state of parks. for everywhe 
in this bluegrass region. some historic o 
been transformed into a siate-mainiained 
to the fold is the Dewey Siaie Park. in € 

To the men in charge of developing Ken 

and colorful regions. it means one more wil 
quered—for the tourist trade. Now. there will be 
area not within 50 miles of a “major recreati 
—which in Kentucky jargon means t 
an area southeast of Covington and Newport—a 


Famous race horses are now comfortably at pasture in Kentucky, others bred for new 
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the famous bird artist and naturalist; Cumberland Falls, 
with the falls 120 feet wide, and a drop of 68 feet offer- 
ing the scenic beauty of the “Niagara of the South”; and 
Lake Cumberland, in south central Kentucky, 105 miles 
long, 1,355 miles of rugged shore line, and one of the ten 
largest man-made lakes in the world. In addition, there 
are 21 other state parks—most of them open the year 
around—including the most famous of Kentucky’s his- 
torical shrines, “My Old Kentucky Home.” This place, 
just east of Bardstown, was the scene of the writing of 
the famed American folk song by Stephen Collins Foster. 

One of the most outstanding national parks is also lo- 
cated in this hospitable state: Mammoth Cave, open win- 
ter and summer. Its temperature remains at a constant 
54° and there are five levels of explored corridors. The 
park in which this famous cave is situated comprises 
some 50,000 acres. 

Another national shrine is the house in which Abraham 
Lincoln was born. There are 110 acres of land in this 
historical locale. 

For motorists, Kentucky is one of the most relaxing 
states. Main highways and side country roads are nor- 
mally well-maintained. There are, in fact, more than 
15,000 miles of federal and state highways alone. Addi- 
tionally, Kentucky—about 425 miles from east to west 
at its widest spot— has more miles of navigable streams 
than any other state, and, during 1952, spent some 
$2,800,000 on bridges alone. Approximately $35,000,000 
is spent annually to maintain good roads. Much of this 
highway improvement has been done since 1948. Before 
that, Kentucky byways were not in such good shape. Since 
that year, however, an estimated $152,000,000 has been 
expended to make the highways adequate. The result has 
been a tremendous jump in tourist trade. 

Twelve of Kentucky’s state parks are located on U. S. 
highways—and the remainder are situated on usually 
well-maintained state roads. State travel experts encourage 
tourists to follow certain “trails.” For example, the Red 
River trail, which is actually Kentucky 15, takes you 
through the northernmost part of the Cumberland Na- 
tional Forest into the Appalachian Mountains, 

The Dixie Highway (Kentucky-U. S. 31-W) takes 
you from Louisville through fabulous Fort Knox and into 
the great cave country, which includes Mammoth Cave. 

The Jackson Highway (Kentucky-U. S. 31-E) af- 
fords the traveler a look at Bardstown, Hodgenville— 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln—and Knob Creek, Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home. 

There are dozens of other similar routes, all recom- 
mended by state officials. 

The Lookout Mountain Air Line (Kentucky-U. S. 27) 
might better be called the “historic trail.” This route 
takes the history-lover to such places as Fort Thomas, 
established in 1887; Paris, established in 1789; Camp 
Nelson Bridge, where a vacationer may view the famed 
palisades of the Kentucky River, and Lake Cumberland— 
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105 miles long and offering exceptionally fine fishing. 

One of the more scenic routes is Kentucy-U. S. 60, 
better known as the Midland Trail. Along this route is 
Carter Caves state park, and Frankfort, capital of the 
Bluegrass State. Kentucky’s five geographical divisions 
may be seen along this road, which, incidentally, is one 
of the state’s longest through highways. 

Kentucky-U. 5. 62 includes a host of historic places, 
and some excellent scenery and places to see. For ex- 
ample, Dawson Springs—the state’s only year-around 
spa—is located along this route. Also along U. S. 62 is 
the Pennyrile Forest state park, Kentucky dam and lake, 
and the Ohio River ‘bridge into Illinois. 

Cumberland Gap National Park is a newly completed 
playground comprising 20,000 acres. From one point in 
the park, you may view a five-state panorama. At a cost 
of more than a billion dollars, extensive improvements 
have been made in the past few years to make Cumber- 
land Falls state park one of the best developed in the 
country. 

It should be added that Kentucky can be either a place 
for a short vacation—two or three days, even—or it can 
offer enough variety to keep the tourist busy and enter- 
tained for many weeks. Such points of interest as the Old 


Federal Hall by Bardstown is better known as My Old Kentucky Home. 
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: Kentucky Home state shrine, the Jefferson Davis monu- 
ment, the Blue Lick Battlefield state park—all of these 
offer a good “day’s outing.” And for longer stays, the 
state parks are highly recommended. In fact, you might 
say that “anything which is anything” has been devel- 
oped into a state park. Some residents of Kentucky jok- 
ingly say, “If there’s not a state park there, just whisper 
about it and there will be within a year’s time.” 

Kentucky enjoys a very alert and well-executed re- 
source and development department. The men who are in 

_ charge there know what tourists want—and provide them 
with it. They are alert to trends, and open to new ideas. 
Perhaps this is why Kentucky is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular tourist target. But there is another reason. 
More than $15,000,000 has been spent for new and en- 

- larged motel, restaurant, tourist court and trailer camp 
facilities in the past two years. And, according to a recent 
survey, there are now some 3,000 motel and tourist court 
units available—at reasonable prices. 

Generally speaking, housekeeping cottages containing a 
bedroom, kitchen and bath can be obtained at the state 
parks for as low as $7.00 a day. Larger families can move 
in at around $8.50 per day. Lodge rooms begin as low as 
$2.50 per day, with hotel space from $4.50 up. 


Kentucky Dam, largest TVA project, has 3 state parks in vast area. 
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During a Kentucky trip, thousands of visitors stop to 
admire the famed blue grass farms and the graceful 
thoroughbred horses. Many farms are open to travelers 
and some of the famous retired horses may be seen. If 
your interest in horses is high, a visit to Kentucky in 
May would not be complete without fighting your way 
through the crowds of Churchill Downs in Louisville, 
home of the famed Kentucky Derby. On your visit to the 
Kentucky Derby in 1954, you'll be witnessing the eightieth 
annual running of this event. Many call it America’s 
number one sporting event, but, of course, this depends 
on your taste in sports. At any rate, there are more than 
100,000 who see the race each year—and millions 
of others across the nation watch it on television or hear 
it on radio. 

But Kentucky racing is not confined to the much- 
publicized Kentucky Derby. The Downs itself in 1953 
held 22 days of racing in the spring and ran a fall meet- 
ing from October 26 to November 14. Smack in the cen- 
ter of Kentucky’s “horse region” is Keeneland Race 
Course in Lexington. Meets there usually run through 
April and then again in the middle of October. For trot- 
ting race fans, the Fairgrounds in Louisville and the Lex- 
ington Trot Breeders Association track provided a total 
of eight weeks of racing in 1953, and visitors in 1954 
may expect fully as much. 

For the fisherman, state officials take pride in pointing 
out that takes have become increasingly better in the past 
few years. In addition to the more than 14,000 miles of 
running water, Kentucky now boasts five of the finest 
man-made lakes, and 110,000 stocked farm ponds. A non- 
resident permit for one year costs only $5.00—and for 
$2.00 the fisherman can obtain a ten-day license. If you 
are lucky enough to live in nearby Ohio, Indiana or Illi- 
nois, a full year’s permit costs only $2.00. 

Revenue from hunting and fishing licenses will have 
created some 1,000 additional acres of fishing waters in 
various sections of the state when plans for new lakes 
are completed within the next eighteen months. The De- 
partment of Fish and Wildlife Resources has purchased 
or created 371 acres’ of lakes already—and more lakes 
are under construction. 

Ready for 1955 fishing will be a 34-acre lake near 
Lebanon and the Pennsylvania Run project of 46 acres 
seven miles southeast of Louisville. 

The conservation men in Kentucky think one of the 
best fishing spots in the state will be developed by im- 
poundment of 178 acres of water in Grant and Boone 
counties near Crittenden. Work has begun—and it should 
be ready by 1955. Also in the planning stage is a 400- 
acre lake in Greenup County, fifteen miles from Ashland, 
a fine city on the Ohio River. 

Kentucky is a vacationland of twelve-month pleasure, 
as the climate is nearly always mild. It is a comparatively 
undiscovered land of loveliness, a bright state of increas- 
ingly important travel benefits. 4 
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TRAVEL 
S ADVENTURE 
IN 
HUNTING 


Eskimo encampment is composed of seve 
large igloos, each with porch of snowblocl 
Kalaut is Eskimo trapper of Iglooik, 
250 miles north of Arctic Circle. 


Using snow blade, like a large breadknife, hunter conceals springs for a trap. Trap is hidden by block which lures fox, curious about a mound on flat lan 
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HE ARCTIC FOX! 


In Canada’s Northern Wastes, It Takes 
Courage—and Shrewdness—To Survive! 


jivalent value of goods to Eskimo in 1953 winter lies beside pelt of fox. Catch some years is low but Kalaut here displays 10 skins in each hand. 
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UR OPERATION of the Virgin Is- 
O lands Spearfishing School in St. 
Thomas came about almost as an ac- 
cident. Regularly engaged in conduct- 
ing boating and spearfishing trips, 
we soon had the school angle vir- 
tually pushed on us by the public. 
People wanted to go spearfishing, but 
they didn’t know how, or they 
couldn’t swim, or they were too old, 
or they were too young, or they were 
afraid of dangerous fish. Always 
something. 

We soon realized that if people 
were going spearfishing they had to 
be educated—in other words, they 
had to go to a special school. Our 
records now show that 80 per cent of 
the people we take spearfishing have 
never had on a mask before coming 
to us. We have long known, too, that 
age is, to all practical purposes, no 
barrier to the enjoyment of spear- 
fishing. Here again our records show 
our youngest student was five years 
old, and our oldest student was 73. 

After deciding on the school opera- 
tion, we built a boat especially for 
this purpose. It is 22 feet long and 
powered with a ten horsepower out- 
board motor. Additionally, it is 
equipped with a- specially treated 
glass bottom so that photographs of 
underwater scenes can be taken. 

The methods we use to instruct fu- 
ture spearfishermen is based on two 
precepts: simplicity and safety in the 
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SADVENTURE 


By Frederick E. Clerk, Jr. 
water. Everyone starts in knee-deep 
water. Here he is shown how to place 
and adjust his mask. He then bends 
over and takes a look at the sea be- 
neath. We then show him how to 
place his snorkel, stressing the fact 
that he must breath through his 
mouth, The student again puts. his 
head in the water and breathes while 
his face is underwater. It is amazing 
the number of people who think it 
can’t be done until they do it. The 
class now wades out into deeper and 
deeper water until, at about chest 
depth, the vast majority of people 
take off swimming. The others soon 
follow with slight urging. 

Non-swimmers wear a cork filled, 
Coast-Guard-approved life vest. We 
have never met the non-swimmer who 
does not discard this by his third trip. 
This’ statement can’t be considered 
wholly conclusive because many of 


our non-swimmer customers have left | 


after one or two trips, because their 
cruise schedule did not permit them 
enough time to realize that they can 
swim. 

The student is now ready to dive. 
When properly demonstrated, the 
surface dive is the easiest of ma- 
neuvers to master. One demonstration 
is worth a thousand words. Three or 
four tries will get any novice under- 
water. While underwater, the snorkel 
tube partially fills with water. When 


EARFISHING 


surfacing, it is necessary to exhale 
sharply to clear this water from the 
tube so that the next intake of breath 
will not contain water. This point is 
very important, as there is nothing 
more panic-inducing than to take the 
first full breath after a dive and draw 
water instead of air. 


At this stage of the lesson, nature . 


herself provides the greatest incentive 
for the student. Here in the Virgin 
Islands we are blessed with the most 
beautiful coral formations and the 
greatest variety of multi-colored reef 
fish to be found anywhere in the 
world. The fairyland beauty creates 
an urge to get down and be in it that 
just can not be denied. For this rea- 
son, foot fins are not allowed until 
the student has acclimated himself. 
Fins provide a thrust so great that 


the student can easily get below his” 


depth, which can result in panic try- 
ing to get to the surface for air. A 
student’s depth of dive can be reli- 
ably set at that point where his ears 
begin to hurt. The ear is nature’s 
depth gauge for the student. The eu- 
station tube is flexible, and successive 
dives permit greater and greater 
depths before the ear hurts. Nature, 
however, stops at about 40° feet no 
matter how many dives you make. 
From that point on, the diver must 
learn to swallow or yawn in his throat 
to kill ear pain and thus progresses 
to greater depths, 
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Wearing Aqua-Lung, diver carrying gas-powered gun rises to surface with catch, a 30-pound grouper. 
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Sport equals best yet anyone can participate. 
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Spearfishing students enjoy bringing up coral specimens for souvenirs as well as fish caught. 


To dive properly, the student is 
taught to inhale deeply and exhale 
rapidly four or five times on the sur- 
face, then inhale and dive, exhaling 
about one-third‘ to one-half of the 
lung’s air on the way down, using 
the breast stroke and flutter kick for 
propulsion. Exhaling part of the 
lung’s air reduces buoyancy and 
makes it easier to swim underwater. 
From this point on, practice develops 
the good diver. 

Naturally, you can’t spear a fish 
unless you have a weapon in your 
hand. No weapon is allowed, how- 
ever, until the student can dive prop- 
erly. The first weapon he is allowed 
is the hand spear. It is just as wrong 
to give a student a power spear gun 
_ before he masters the hand spear and 
safe diving as it is to give a boy a 
high-powered rifle before he masters 
the use of a 22 calibre and the safety 
rules of the firing range. 

The cardinal safety rule of all wa- 
ter sports is that no one goes alone. 
We always pair students off, and each 
is responsible for the safety of his 
partner. This stems from the Navy’s 
Underwater Demolition Units “buddy 
system.” Muscle cramps and water 
panic cause more water-tragedies 
than all the man-eating sharks in the 
world. In addition to our “buddy sys- 
tem,” Captain Randy is an “abso- 
lute law unto himself” for all classes. 
The success of our system is attested 
to in the fact that in four years of 
operation we have never had an ac- 
cident of any type. At the same time 
we never retard anyone. To our 
knowledge, none of our students has 
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ever met with an accident after leav- 
ing us, and we have introduced over 
2,000 persons to the wonder world 
beneath the waves. 

We constantly hear the question, 
“What in the world would I do if a 
shark or barracuda or moray eel 
came along?” In the protected wa- 
ters that we use for instruction, we 
have never seen a shark, and even if 
we did, there is no reason to get ex- 
cited. The Blue Mako is the only vi- 
cious shark in these waters, and he 
is a deep-water fish. Right now it is 
a good time to debunk one popular 
theory on sharks. If one is spotted, 
don’t splash, as that is what wounded 
fish do, and sharks feed on wounded 
fish when they find them. We know 
of no case where calm swimming and 
frequent diving does not soon bore 
the shark, and he swims away. It is 
recommended that the novice does not 
spear a shark, because if the shark is 
not mortally wounded on the first 
thrust he will fight back, and when 
he does it is a job for the experi- 
enced ‘spearfisherman to handle. 

The barracuda has a fierce reputa- 
tion, thanks to fiction magazines 
and Dick Tracy comic strips. We defy 
anybody, anywhere in the world, to 
prove that a barracuda will strike at 
a human in clear water. Barracuda 
are often seen on our trips, but their 
favorite trick is to follow the spear- 
fisherman until he makes a-““kill,” 
then the fish will try to steal half of 
the catch before you can get it 
aboard. All-of which adds to the 
thrill and excitement of boating a 
speared fish. 
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The moray eel is much less to be 
feared than fiction would lead you to 
believe. He is found deep under 
ledges and in holes. He prefers to 
hide and stay hidden, but when cor- 
nered he will strike like a snake. He 
is not poisonous, releases his bite im- 
mediately after striking, and in these 
waters he is quite small, three feet 
being a big one. We have seen many 
morays on our trips, but never has 
one struck, 

As you develop in the art of spear-’ 
fishing, the desire to go deeper and 
stay down longer is inevitable. To do 
this, you~must have an underwater 
breathing device. There are many: 
the age-old diving suit, the diving hel- 
met, oxygen regenerating units, and 
the Aqua-lung. They all have their 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
diving suit can go deep, but requires 
long decompression before surfacing. 
The helmet is good only in shallow 
water. All oxygen regenerating units 
are good up to about 45 feet. Be- 
yond that depth convulsions set in 
and can cause permanent physical 
handicaps. 

The Aqua-lung (trade name) of- 
fers the only safe method of deep 
diving. It gives absolute freedom of 
operation beneath the water, and the 
pressure control valve makes it pos- 
sible to make extended deep dives 
with a minimum of decompression 
time on returning to the surface (ten 
minutes at the ten-foot level for the 
deepest dives, and no decompression 
is required for dives less than 50 feet, 
even after an hour’s submersion). 
The Aqua-lung has revolutionized 
deep sea diving. We offer Aqua-lung 
dives to intermediate and advanced 
students, We will not use any other 
type of underwater breathing appa- 
ratus in our school work. 

As to the cost of this school. stu- 
dents pay by the lesson. Each trip 
lasts three hours, and the cost is 
$6.00. We provide all equipment, ex- 
cept use of Aqua-lung, which will be 
provided at extra cost if desired. All 
classes are limited to eight students. 
When a student wants to strike out 
for himself, he may buy any equip- 
ment he wants at the lowest possible 
prices. We sell only the best, as we 
feel such equipment is the cheapest 
and safest in the long run. 

*. In sum, it is a wonderful education 
for adventure! ¢ 
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WeTRAVEL ADVENTURE 


‘TREK FOR 
TREASURE 


By Thomas B. Lesure 


[ YOU REALLY want to see Arizona, learn the colorful 
lore that’s made it great and enjoy the magnificent 
scenery that makes it enchanting, you should plan to join 
| the Dons Club of Phoenix on one of its weekly travel- 
___ cades to outstanding places of interest in the Copper State. 
| For more than twenty years the Dons have been lead- 
' ing Arizonans and visitors during the winter season to 
both noted spots and out-of-the-way places seldom visited 
by travelers. But, more important, they make all the 
vibrant traditions of wild and woolly and modern West a 
memorable reality—whether they take you to see Indian 
dances, prehistoric dwellings, rodeos or on a trek to look 
for one of the most famous lost gold mines in America. 
Just who are the Dons? Briefly, they are a group of 50 
Phoenix business and professional men who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the preservation, study and public 
presentation of the extraordinary history and legends of 
the Southwest. Sparked by a fervent enthusiasm for both 
the Old and New West, the Dons put their own time, effort 
and money into creating in other people the love they 
themselves have for Arizona. What’s more, they accom- 
plish their purpose—as any trip with the Dons will 
quickly convince you. 


Map of Superstition area reveals principal landmarks. 
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Trekkers spread out across Devil’s Slide, one 
of most precipitous parts of long hike trail. 
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On hunt for Lost Dutchman Mine, participants use Indian file method. 


Both the Dons’ name and colorful costume are rich in 
the history and traditions of the Southwest, having been 
adopted from the Spanish dons who came to Arizona 
some 400 years ago. The Dons wear black velvet pants 
and bolero, both smartly trimmed with gold braid and 
red velvet inserts, a red sash around their waists, and a 
large sombrero which is the club’s symbol. Their wives 
—the Donas—are dressed in full-skirted, fancy-yoked 
Spanish dresses set off by stylish mantillas. 

In keeping with their established policy of selling noth- 
ing but the glory and sights of Arizona, the Dons lead 
weekly travelcades during the Phoenix “high season,” 
from late November to mid-April, to places which tourists 
might otherwise miss. These trips are offered without 
cost, and bus transportation at nominal fare ‘is provided. 
It adds up to one of the biggest travel bonanzas in the 
Southwest. 

With the exception of three overnight trips that begin 
on Saturdays, the travelcades are conducted on Sundays. 
On a typical trip, tourists gather at a specified time and 
place in downtown Phoenix. Motorists simply “get in 
line” while those without autos board one of the Grey- 
hound buses provided. Each car is given an Arizona high- 
way map and a mimeographed, detailed itinerary that 
covers interesting sights en route to the day’s destination. 
All cars are marked with a prominent black and yellow 
“DONS” sticker on the bumper. And the Dons, in their 
distinctive Spanish costumes, are continually on hand to 
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assist travelers, answer questions, point out places of 
interest and tell some of the fascinating stories of the 
Old West. 

Then, when everyone is ready, the siren of a State: 
Highway Patrol car cuts the morning air and the travel- 
cade starts off with “diplomatic clearance.” Dons, city 
policemen and sheriff’s’ deputies stationed at important. 
intersections direct traffic and make sure the travelcade 
moves smoothly, safely and swiftly toward its destination. 

The big event of the year is the annual Trek for Lost. 
Gold when the Dons stage a search for the legendary Lost 
Dutchman’s Gold Mine in the heart of the rugged and 
mysterious Superstition Mountains, some 40 miles east of 
Phoenix. ae 

Trek Day for 1954 has been set for March 7. Because: 
of the small number of Dons, only 1,200 persons are: 
allowed to participate. The Dons want to make sure they 
can give personal attention to their guests, and a larger 
group would only defeat that aim. So tickets are available 
on a first-come, first-served basis. And each year, people: 
from all over the country—and even from foreign lands. 
—write in to the Dons (Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix) to. 
make sure of their reservations. 

This is the only event of the year for which the Dons. 
make a charge and the price merely defrays the day’s. 
cost to the club. Tickets are priced at $6.00—and what a. 
bargain! A full twelve hours of thrilling activity includes. 
a search for the Lost Dutchman’s Mine, fascinating Indian 
and Mexican dancing, cowboy songs, fancy trick shoot- 
ing, mountain climbing demonstrations, unusual Western 


exhibits, an “Indian Village,” an old prospector’s camp: 


Experienced, costumed Don strides along freshly ahead of tiring trekker. 
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where you can learn to pan for gold, a miner’s lunch, a 
real western barbecue dinner, and all the coffee and 
doughnuts you can hold. There is, literally, something 
doing every minute from the time you arrive at the Dons’ 
Base Camp at 9:30 a.m. until you leave at 9:00 p.m. 

The Dons weave the events.of Trek Day around the 
story of the old German “Dutchman” Jacob Walz who in 
the 1870’s discovered one of the richest gold lodes ever 
reported in Arizona. Periodically, during the late 1800’s, 
he rode into numerous Arizona towns and mining camps 
with mule loads of rich gold ore. People saw the gold, 
and many tried to follow him. None was successful. Walz 
either killed them or lost them in the wilderness of the 
craggy Superstitions. When he died in 1891, Walz left 
only sketchy directions about where the mine could be 
found. Hundreds of attempts, using all sorts of maps and 
hunches, have been made to re-locate the mine. But to this 
day, the Superstitions still hold the mine’s secret. 

It’s a story—a legend—second to none in the West. 
And the Dons, fully conscious of its rich color, utilize it 
for all it’s worth. They readily admit that there’s little 
chance of finding the mine in one day. But they know 
that there’s real wealth in the fellowship, the sights and 
the pleasures of Arizona on Trek Day. 

On Trek Day, about 7:30 a.m., you join the Dons 
Travelcade in downtown Phoenix. Then, as the black 
plume of a smoke signal rises high above the Supersti- 
tions, you start off for Base Camp—through the college 
town of Tempe and Mormon-built Mesa and across cacti- 
and mesquite-dotted desert land until—about 40 miles 
from Phoenix—you come to Base Camp set in a natural 


Halt is made as miner's lunch is had at base of Superstition Mountain. 
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Lengthy line lets trekkers hold fast easily for crossing of rocky slopes. 


amphitheater at the base of jutting Superstition Mountain. 

Around the perimeters of Base Camp you'll see numer- 
ous palm-thatched ramadas—each alive with some aspect 
of the West. In one section, Indian silversmiths and 
weavers demonstrate their skills. Nearby, an old pros- 
pector is cooking up breakfast while next to him may be 
an exhibit of western leathercraft and saddles or glass 
cases holding such live specimens of desert denizens as 
the Gila Monster, rattlesnakes, scorpions, centipedes and 
tarantulas. Mexican and Indian dancers or musicians 
stroll through the camp and the Powderhorn Clan readies 
its early American firearms for a show of fancy shooting. 

You can, if you wish, spend the entire day at Base 
Camp where Western entertainment is practically non-stop 
after morning coffee and a non-denominational church 
service in the desert. But if the legend of the Lost Dutch- 
man’s Mine is uppermost in your thoughts, you’ll join the 
crowd for the nine-mile hike into the Superstitions. 

The hike begins about 10:00 a.m.—with groups of 50 
persons, each led by a Don, starting out at about ten- 
minute intervals. Everyone is briefed on the highlights 
of the hike and given a knapsack containing a miner’s 
lunch. The Dons go to great lengths to point out that the 
hike is a rugged affair, even though people in their 70s 
make it every year. Yet it’s a jaunt you'll never forget. 
I know. I made it last year—and hiker that I’m not, I am 
eager to go again. 
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From Base Camp, the trai: cuns upward through cacti- 
covered hills and past old mining claims to a ridge over- 
looking the camp. All around you, jagged rocks—broken 
by thick stands of whip-like ocotillo, squat barrel cactus, 
saguaro and fuzzy cholla—litter the steep slopes. And far 
off, jutting from the haze-shrouded horizon, are towering 
peaks like Poston’s Butte and Picket Post Mountain. 

Soon you cross a fairly level plateau from which rise 
the weird rock formations known as the Stone People. 
According to Indian legends, these formations are old 
Pima Indians who disregarded a chieftain’s warning 
against leaving their land during the time of the Great 
Flood and who were turned to stone for their disobe- 
dience. 

The trail then twists up a tight rock flume, over rippling 
ledges blanketed with yucca, century plants and more 
cacti, up the steep, rock face of Devil’s Slide and past 
Geronimo’s Cave where evidence of marauding Apaches 
is still visible. Next is Fremont Saddle where a much- 
welcomed break is made for lunch and an hour-long rest. 
From this high plateau, you gain a sweeping and dra- 
matic view of 4,535-foot Weavers Needle, one of the most 
prominent landmarks in the lost mine legend. 

On the return trip to Base Camp, the trail winds down 
historic Peralta Canyon where huge rock formations rise 
on both sides and where groves of pinon pine, oak and 


Guests relax at replica of Old Tucson for round of fun, entertainment. 
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sweet laurel aiiord many pleasant spots to rest beside a 
rollicking mountain stream. Most hikers take advantage 
of the opportunity to dangle their feet in the cool waters 
or to drink from the crystal-clear stream. 

About 5:00 p.m.—after everyone has returned from 
the long hike—the Dons and Donas start serving up huge 
portions of a real Western barbecue. Beef which has 
cooked and simmered in smoke through the previous 
night and all that day is the central dish—surrounded by 
man-sized heapings of other Western foods. 

Around 7:00 p.m., when dusk begins to darken into 
night, a largé campfire and signal fires are lit. Trekkers 
gather around a specially-built concrete stage, participate 
in an old-fashioned community sing, then settle down for 
two hours of Mexican, Indian can-can and square dances, 
cowboy and Indian songs, and other Western entertain- 
ment. 

Then, as the campfires burn low, all lights are extin- 
guished. Atop Superstition Mountain, a ghostly fire flares 
silently among the pitch-black crags, and the accented 
voice of Jacob Walz fills the air, telling the story of his 
life and his fabulous mine. Time seems to drift backward 
and phantoms of old prospectors seem to hover over the 
camp. Walz’s story ends—and a bright signal rocket 
arches through the sky, followed by another from the top 
of the mountain. The fire on Superstition blazes up, cas- 
cades in a glowing firefall over the precipitous cliff, then 
dies away. And Trek Day is over for another year. 

Whether you join the Dons for their famous Trek Day 
or participate in one of their weekly travelcades, you can 
almost be sure of one thing: when you return home,’ 
you'll carry with you a vivid picture of the West as you’ve 
always dreamed it would be. What’s more, the image will 
stay with you and, most likely, will leave you ill content 
until once again you come back to Arizona for more of 
the same. 4 


Dons Club Travelcade Schedule for 1954 


Bus Fare* 


Destination 


Jan. 10 Apache Trail $ 3.75 
Jan. 16 & 17 Nogales 15.007 
Jan. 24 Pima Indian Reservation 2.00 
Jan. 31 Wickenburg Gold Rush Mel 
Feb. 7 Miami Copper Mines 3.00 
Feb. 14 Montezuma Castle-Tuzigoot 4.75 
March 7 Trek Day, Superstition Mt. Bes: 
March 21 Luke Field 2.00 
March 28 San Carlos Indian Reservation 4.00 


April 3&4 Grand Canyon 
April 11 


* Wor the convenience of those not having transportation, bus service is ayail- 
able. No charge for motorists who drive their own cars. 

+ Bus trip only. Fare includes transportation, accommodations, sightseeing 
and usually one meal, 

Guests are urged to bring their own lunches and water since many of the 
points visited do not have restaurant facilities. Wach trip includes, in addition | 
to the attractions of the destination, such added sights as rodeos, Western 
entertainment or special sightseeing. 


! 19.507 
Southwestern Arboretum Z50 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


WU vores eeial Directo aS/ell, Of Company 


ge you in the dark over what it 
costs you to owf and operate 
your car each year? A recent Read- 
ers Digest reprint of an article in 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Maga- 
zine, throws a good deal of light on a 
question which mystifies many motor- 
ists. 

The article, which breaks down car 
costs into two kinds, fixed and oper- 
ating, reveals several surprising facts. 
For example, it points out that fixed 
costs amount to twice as much as op- 
erating costs, figured on the basis of 
driving 10,000 miles per year. The 
former came to 7.22 cents per mile a 
year, while operating costs amount to 
only 3.20 cents. Operating costs, 
which include gasoline, oil, tires, 


maintenance and miscellaneous, 
amount to only $320 a year. Fixed 
costs, including depreciation, insur- 
ance, license fees and taxes and in- 
terest on investment, total $722 a 
year. One single fixed cost alone— 
depreciation—amounts to approxi- 
mately $460 per year on a light car 
or $140 more than it costs to run 
your car all year. 

Gasoline for the average light- 
weight car amounts to only 1.9 cents 
per mile or the surprisingly small to- 
tal of $190 a year. The fixed cost of 
insurance alone amounts to almost 
as much, $182.28. Oil for the aver- 
age car runs about .1 of a cent a 
mile, tires from .4 to-..5 of a cent a 
mile. Maintenance costs, including 


greasing, washing and repairs, come 
to .7 of a cent a mile for a light car 
and .8 of a cent a mile for a larger 
one. Miscellaneous costs, such as pol- 
ishing, parking fees, inspection, toll 
and anti-freeze, amount to about .1 of 
a cent per mile. 

Facts and figures in this article 
should. come as a pleasant surprise 
to motorists. They reveal that it costs 
twice as much to let your car stay 
in the garage gathering cobwebs as 
it does to buy the gas, oil, tires, etc., 
that you need to enjoy the use of 


- your automobile. % 


Car operating costs are less than some think. 


Now. You Can Stop Saying 
"| Always Spend Too Much on My Vacation” 


No matter what kind of vacation you want this year or next or where you want to go, Norman D. Ford, 


founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club, tells you exactly 
—where to go—what to see 
and how to have the best vacation of your life and do it all for less money. 


WHERE TO GO FOR A HAPPY VACATION 

In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, Norman Ford shows 
where to get real vacation bargains from one end of America to the other, 
from Florida to California, and he doesn’t forget Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and other favorite vacation spots. He names the most delightful places 
to spend a day, a weekend, or your entire vacation. He doesn’t expect you to 
spend a lot, so he tells you all the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to stretch that budget. 


HOW TO GET THERE—SEEING MORE, SPENDING LESS 

No matter how you want to reach your vacation spot or if you want to 
spend your entire vacation touring, Norman Ford draws upon his long experi- 
ence and the advice given him by thousands of travelers, so that you can 
save, while enjoying yourself more, whether you go by auto, plane, rail or 
ship. On auto travel alone, his simple ways to cut costs can save most auto- 
mobile parties $6 or $7 a day. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU GET THERE 

Whether you want to spend a weekend at Jones Beach or a full week in 
Los Angeles or other big cities; whether you want to tour the national parks 
or take in the magnificent Colorado Rockies or swim in the unbelievably 
warm waters off Nova Scotia, that Canadian paradise of low cost vacations— 
no matter what you want to do, you can find hundreds of ideas in this book 
for enjoying yourself more and filling your entire vacation with a round of fun. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER IDEAS FOR A VACATION THAT WILL 
REALLY BE SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


There’s a whole chapter, too, on the unknown vacation wonderlands almost 
on your front door. There’s all you want to know about low cost sailing ship 
cruises, about fantastically low cost mountain vacations, and many another 
idea to give you a wider choice in this year’s vacation. To top it all, you'll 
find its detailed chart on whom to tip and how much to tip just the final 

- touch to smooth your vacation, and make you feel this year’s was the best 
you ever had. 
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Whether you want to spend $100, $200, $300 or more this year on your 
vacation, you want Norman Ford’s Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. It’s 
a big book, with well over 100,000 words, and it’s a bargain in itself, especi- 
ally as it will help you get a better vacation and save you many times its 
cost. 


For just one dollar you get this money-saving book. 


For your copy fill out coupon and mail with remittance to HARIAN PUB- 
LICATIONS, 37 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND) NEW 
YORK, 


oe i ee ee ea ee ae 


1 
| Mail to Harian Publications, 
37 Third Avenue, Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I enclose $1. Please send me WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOE- 
STRING. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
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| Cheek here if you want special $2 offer, which includes book above, 
plus BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a new, big book about 
the wonderlands of the world, where you can travel, vacation—even retire— 
for only a fraction of what you’d spend in the U. S. It covers Mexico, 
the West Indies, the Balearie Islands, and dozens of other vacation and 
travel wonderlands. Both books, a $2.50 value, for $2. Just check the 
box and mail $2. Same money back guarantee if not satisfled. 
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By LeRoy C. Eisele 

HE DEAD SEA bottoms of the red 

planet Mars lay spread out below 
us. The dying rays of the setting sun 
cast long shadows from the twisted 
rock formations across the valley 
floor, creating black mysterious pools 
of emptiness. 

No sealed space ship had brought 
us to this dead world, but standing 
here beside our gleaming sixteen-foot 
aluminum trailer overlooking The 
Valley Of Fire State Park, it is easy 
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Modern car and trailer park in The Lost City. 


to imagine we are on another planet. 

One of the least advertised attrac- 
tions in the state of Nevada, it is a 
sight well worth the 23 miles of un- 
paved road necessary to reach it. 
Turning off U.S. 91, about 33 miles 
north of Las Vegas, a graded road 
leads into the naked, sawtoothed hills. 

The Nevada map lists The Valley 
Of Fire State Park, but few of the 
people we asked in Las Vegas knew 
anything about it, or the roads into 
the area. 


As we climbed into the rocky 
wasteland, the road got more narrow 
until, rounding a hairpin curve, we 
stopped on the~ eastern slope, con- 
fronted by a fantastically beautiful 
valley. 

Down a road, just wide enough for 
one car in many places, we descended 
to the valley floor. Then, winding 
around towering columns of crimson 
stone and odd-shaped heaps of bould- 
ers, we threaded our way to the park- 
ing area and picnic grounds in the 
center of the park. 

As the sun slipped behind the 
mountains to the west, and darkness 
crept in, we cooked dinner and ate 
outdoors in one of the weirdest set- 
tings in the U.S. The sun’s rays 
climbed the sides of the hills until 
only the tops were glowing, like the 
feeble efforts of a dying fire, reluc- 
tant to go out. Not even a breeze 
stirred to disturb our sleep in the si- 
lence of the night. 

In the morning, as the sun rose 
higher in the eastern sky, the shim- 
mering heat waves made the illusion 
of fire more realistic than ever, and 
the rocks seemed to dance. Elephant 
Rock looked menacingly alive as it 
towered over the road. 

Long before written history, the 
peoples who inhabited this region in- 
scribed the deeds and events of their 
lives on the rocks and cliffs, and many 
of these petroglyphs are still visible 
today. 

We would like to have spent more 
time exploring the valley and its can- 
yons, but as we had not been told to 
bring any extra water, and we only 
had a one-day supply, shortly after 
noon we started down the twisting 
road eastward. 

Leaving The Valley Of Fire, we 
ran into the paved road again and in 
45 minutes stood beside the lapping 
waters of Lake Mead. Here the back- 
water of Boulder Dam, 40 miles 
away, creates a man-made lake that 
struggles to push back the barren 
wastes of the centuries old desert. The 
lake waters, abounding with bass, 
perch, and catfish, are a mecca for 
fishermen. For others, swimming, sail- 
ing and surfboard riding along the 
towering cliffs offer a novel and ex- 
citing experience. 

Twelve miles north, at Overton, we 
stopped for a visit to The Lost City. 
Authentically reproduced are some of 
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y 
Indian dwellings at Overton 
haye stood through time. 


“Elephant Rock, 100 feet 
over road, seems to quiver. 


the mud and stone huts whose ruins 
were discovered during the survey of 
the land that was to become the lake 
bottom of Lake Mead. More than a 
thousand years ago the Pueblo In- 
dians built their houses of mud and 
stone like these, and a city of them 
extended for miles along the banks 
of The Virgin River. Although the 
city is now buried beneath the silt 
of the lake, a museum on the grounds, 
preserves some of the clay pots, bowls 
and many of the artifacts used in the 
daily life of a people whose culture 
dates back to the birth of Christ. 

“Weakened by years of drought, 
raids of their war-like neighbors, and 
finally ravaged by the advance of the 
Spanish Conquistadors, only the ruins 
are left today of the once proud and 
peaceful civilization. 

This road, south from U.S. 93 
through Oeeten. i is the best highway 
into The Valley Of Fire, and, for 
anyone pulling a trailer, is recom- 
mended rather than the tortuous 
mountain trail at the western 
entrance. 

Visited by few tourists, this is a 
side trip of interest and beauty for 
all who wish to see something spec- 
~ tacularly different. 4 
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When you visit Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, etc. 


WILL YOU TRAVEL "BLIND"? 


Will you trust to luck that you will find a decent place to eat or spend the night? That 
you will do your shopping where you get a real break? That you will see and do as much 
in your time below the border as you can? And that you won’t spend an unnecessary dollar? 


But why travel “blind’’ when Norman D. Ford’s big book, The Fiesta Lands, is as good as 
having an honest guide right next to you all through your trip? This big book tells you what to 
see and do, where to stay, eat, and stop, and how to save money in every country along the 
Pan American Highway to Panama and on its Cuban extension, 


This book is frank. It tells you when to avoid towns if you're looking for meals or lodging; 
it directs you to hotels and restaurants which are clean and well run, and tells just where 
you can save while getting better quarters and better meals than do other travelers who 
just depend wpon luck, It tells you, too, where to shop for handicrafts, curios, perfume, 
jewelry, etc. . 


Of course it does more; it guides you along the highways and through the streets of towns 
and cities, so that you’ll never take a wrong turn, never lose your way. It tells you, too, 
which sights are worth going out of your way to see, which aren’t worth the trouble. It 
never asks you to travel miles to admire a doorway or other minor points of interest; it 
concentrates on the really important sights: the pyramids, the big resorts, the picturesque 
villages, the world-famous lakes, beaches, mountains etc. 


It tells you what preparations to make for your trip, all about driving in these countries 
(even what kind of gas or oil to buy) or how to reach them via public transportation. You also 
learn when it’s better to garage your car and take public transportation to certain sights, and 
how to continue beyond Mexico either in your own car or by low cost rail, bus, station wagon, 
limousine, boat or plane (and at such surprisingly little cost that you can reach Guatemala from 
the U. S. for only $24.50, even less from Mexico City.) 


There’s still more to this big book: detailed tours for exactly the number of days you 
can stay below the border: If you’re going to Mexico City, Norman Ford tells you just how 
to see the city, the pyramids, Toluca, Cuernacava, Taxco, Acapulco, Guadalajara, etc, in 
the time you have available. There’s just as much information for Havana, Guatemala City, 
and every other big city and country along your route. There’s full information on the fiestas 
to watch for, the customs of the country, and so much more information you, too, will say 
“TI shudder to think how much I would have missed if I didn’t have Fiesta Lands with me 
on my trip.” Price only $1.50 on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 


For your copy, send cash, check or money order, print name and address, and mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 37 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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AROUND THE WORLD) 
IN EIGHTY LAUGHS | 


By Hudson Stoddard 
and William Zinsser 
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Os agi only in movie magnates, publishers and Aug. 7—Arrive Idlewild for usual embarkation cere- 
radio-TV executives who have bought rights to our monies. Farewell speech by Dag Hammar- 
story for fabulous sums, we depart, leaving with you the skjold. Break champagne bottle over pilot’s 
words of a Chinese philosopher: “When shadow of dragon head. Depart 5 p.m., TWA flight 906. Propose 
falls on wings of great silver bird, it grieves heart of to stewardess. Set watch 72 hours ahead, take 
honorable traveler, and pleases weary friends, who finally sleeping pill. Blackout. 
get well-earned rest.” Aug. 8—Arrive Rome 5:55 p.m. Take full advantage of 
Bear this in mind, won’t you? 7-hour layover to bone up on Indonesian 
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dialects and read Alfred Russel Wallace’s The 

Malay Archipelago. 

Aug. 9—Lv. Rome 1:30 a.m., KLM flight 829. Propose 
to stewardess. Set course for the Orient via 
Baghdad and Karachi. 

Aug. 10—Ar. Bangkok 2:30 p.m. Visit old haunts. 

Aug. 11—Ly. Bangkok 7:30 a.m., ar. Singapore, Straits 
Settlement, 11:15 a.m. Proceed to Raffles 
Hotel. Bath. Dress whites. Tiffin. Cricket 
match. Tea. Mingle with colonials. Pitiless 
tropical sun. Gimlets. Sloe-eyed half-castes, 
Round of opium for all hands. Wakeful night. 

Aug. 12—Lyv. Singapore 8 a.m., Qantas Empire Airways 
flight 506. Ar. 10:30 a.m. at Jakarta, also 
' known as “Queen of the East” and “The White 

Man’s Grave.” Ogle girls. Mingle with natives, 
take local pulse. Visit museum. Call on Presi- 
dent Soekarno. Hire Canberra jet and fly 
films of interview to CBS-TV. Address “Indo- 
nesians for Stevenson” rally. Check list of 
authors at U.S. Information Service library. 
Burn Out of the Red, by Red Smith. 

Aug. 13—Buy firearms. Ly. Jakarta by train at 6 a.m. 
| for central Java. Repulse bandits. Help put 
train back on tracks. Visit instant coffee 

plantation. Teak forests. Banyan trees. Ar. 
Jogjakarta 2:30 p.m. Ogle girls. Proceed to 
Garuda Hotel. Bath. Dress whites. Write 
article for National Geographic, “Through 
Storied Java: A Corking Good Trek.” 

Aug. 14—Engage car to visit remains of early Javanese 
civilization: Borobudur, the largest Buddhist 
temple in the world, and Mendut. Call on Sul- 
tan. Dancing girls. Dance. Write article for 
TRAVEL, “Through Storied Java: Your Dream 
Trip for Only $18,563.47, Plus Tax.” 

' Aug. 15—Hire bearers and hack way through impene- 
trable jungle -to Prambanan Temples and 
Kotah Gedeh. Write article for House and 
Garden, “Through Storied Java: “Why Not 
Make Your Back Yard a Jungle Paradise!” 

Aug. 16—Tiger hunt. Lv. Jogjakarta 2:40 p.m. for 
Eastern Java by train. Repulse bandits. Put 
train back on tracks. Orangutans. Bamboo 
forests. Ar. Surabaya 7:29 p.m. Ogle girls. 
Bullock cart to Oranje Hotel. Bath. Dress 
whites. Mingle with natives. 

Aug. 17—Motor to mountain resort of Tretes. Take 
waters. View equator. Sacrifice guide to 
te volcano gods. Back to town for rijstafel 
dinner. Soda bicarbonate. 

Aug. 18—Ly. Surabaya 11:50 a.m., Garuda Indonesian 
Airways flight 850. Ar. Denpasar, Capital of 
Bali, 12:50 p.m. Distribute trinkets. Take 
native wife. Proceed by Easy Stages (local bus 
company) to Bali Hotel. Check distressing 
-rumor Bali girls now completely dressed. If 
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untrue, buy film. Find beach. Cable resigna- 
tion to Employers New York. Go to pot. 

Aug. 19—Go to pot. 

Aug. 20—Go to pot. 

Aug. 21—Go to pot. 

Aug. 22—See Bali sights. Quick visits to Tampaksiring, 
Tirta Empul and Kintamini. Bona for monkey 
dance. Visit Sacred Forest near Sangeh and 
Bongkasa. Motor to Baturiti Bedugul and 
Bratan Lake. See Balinese dances at local 
Sjoobert Theater. Greetings and dues notices 
from Petrillo. Demonstrate soft shoe. See witch 
doctor, refill prescriptions. Temple feast. Exor- 
cise demons. 

Aug. 23—Sell wife. Tearful farewell at airport. Lv. Den- 
pasar 7:45 a.m. by Garuda Airways for Sura- 
baya, arrive 8:55 a.m. Triumphal return to 
Hotel Oranje. Show Bali postcards. Buy 
sarongs, mynah birds. 

Aug. 24—Ly. Surabaya 9:10 a.m., Garuda flight 862, 
for Macassar. Try to bribe pilot to return to 
Bali. Ar. Macassar 1:15 p.m. Take atabrine. 
Get room at the Macassar Hilton. Lunch of 
breadfruit and yams. Visit antimacassar works 
and Fort Rotterdam. Prahu regatta. Swap salty 
yarns with Buginese sailors. Study winds. 
Check barometer. Try to cancel boat passage. 
Uneasy sleep. 

Aug. 25—Board 2,000-ton copra packet plying about the 
Spice Islands, under KPM registry (Konink- 
lijke Paketvaart-Maatschappij). Take look at 
cabin, sling hammock on deck. Put to sea. 
Catch flying fish. View sunset over Macassar 
Straits. 

Aug. 26—Ar. Pare-Pare. Go ashore. Greet native chief. 
Corner nutmeg and mace market. Headhunt- 
ers. See road show of Rain. Take on copra. 
Weigh anchor. Play mah jongg with Chinese 
deck passengers. 

. 27—Fight off Malay pirates. Dodge monsoon. Win 
Greater Moluccas deck tennis tournament. Ar. 
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ONLY $97 to ARGENTINA? 


Yes, it does cost less to travel almost everywhere if you know ALL 
THE WAYS of reaching your destination. 

You can reach Argentina for $550-$1000 by luxury liner or for $97 
by rail and bus. You can go around the world for $5,000 by luxury 
cruise or for only $600 via connecting steamers. FOREIGN LANDS AT 
STAY-AT-HOME PRICES details how to see the world for little money. 
by using bus, rail, boat, freighters, and other competing services. 

Do you want to cross Europe or the Sahara, visit Istanbul or 
Baghdad, or reach Paris via Rio? This fact-packed directory tells 
how to get there—and almost practically anywhere else, from Tahiti 
to Timbuctu—at the lowest price and via the most scenic routes. 
It proves over and over again that you can travel far, even if you 
think you can afford only a vacation in the U.S. 

This brand new guide is yours for just $1, and your dollar also 
brings you the following priceless reports: 


1. FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all about. 
Plenty of photos. 
2. HOW TO GET A JOB ON A SHIP. 

Tear out ad, print name and address, and mail with $1 to HARIAN 


PUBLICATIONS, 37 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 
NEW YORK. 
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Donggala. Go ashore. Haggle with Chinese 
and Arab traders. Corner clove market. Set up 
Point 4 program to aid shrunken head in- 
dustry. Take on copra. Up anchor. 

Aug. 28—Cross equator. Eyes open for lost ships of 
Magellan. Fire grape across bow of Portu- 
guese slave trader. Arrive Toli-Toli. Go ashore. 
Lunch with mayor. Judge beauty contest. Head- 
hunters. Corner cinnamon market. Take on 
copra. Put to sea. 

Aug. 29—Suppress mutiny. Take over helm. Run 
aground. Arrive Menado. Visit local factory, 
Guilder & Florin. Give pro-U.S. speech to head- 
hunters. Corner slave market. Weigh anchor. 
Batten hatches for Molucca Passage crossing. 
View legendary sunset. 

Aug. 30—View legendary sunrise over volcanoes of 
Ternate and Tidore, original spice islands. 
Dock at Ternate. Fire salute. Visit Sultan. Call 
on descendants of Sir Francis Drake. Lunch in 
Drake Room. Buy white leopards and black 
baboons for Bronx Zoo. Bathe under waterfall. 
Orchids. Jungle drums. Native girls. Be 
dragged back to ship. Full steam into Molucca 

Passage. 

Aug. 31—Thread between enchanted tropical islands. Tie 
crew to mast. Arrive Menado. Ticker tape and 
lotus procession to airport. Ly. 12:45 p.m., 
Garuda flight 947. Ar, Macassar 4:30 p.m. 
Visit old friends. See musical, Make Mine 
Macassar! Hotel. 


Sept. 1—Ly. Macassar via Garuda flight 861. Play fan- 
tan with Eurasian stewardess. Drop ‘New Re- 
vised Bibles to missionaries on Borneo. Fly 
across Java Sea. Dodge typhoon. Ar. Jakarta 
7:50 p.m. Dinner with the Soekarnoes. Report 
on trip. Form new cabinet. 


Sept. 2—Armed escort to airport at dawn. Lv. Jakarta 
6:30 a.m., KLM flight 826. Fly over Sumatra. 


ARABIA 


THe Rovre 
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Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Ar. Singapore 9 a.m. Raffles Hotel. Motor via 


- Collyer Quay to Victoria Memorial Hall; carve P| 


initials. Visit Botanical Garden; feed plants. — 
Place wreath on statue of Sir Stamford — 


Raffles, founder of city. Respects to Sultan of | 


Johore. Rickshaw to Tandjong Pagar for sun- 7 
set. ‘ 


3—Lv. Singapore 7:30 a.m., Cathay Pacific Air- ; 


ways, flight ISB. Touch down at Saigon, Viet © 
Nam. Review troops. Get the hell out. Hop over — 
China Sea. Buzz junks. Ar. 6:45 p.m. at Hong 
Kong, Far East listening post. Listen, Rick- 
shaw to Hotel Gloucester. Get ball scores. 
Shake old China* hands. Dress whites. Moon 


over Repulse Bay. 


4—Stroll about Kowloon and Victoria. Shop on 


Upper Lascar Row. Traffic with wily Cantonese 
merchants. Jostle coolies and amahs on 
Queen’s Road Central. Renew smuggling con- ~ 
tacts. Visit tea merchants, Oolong & Pekoe, — 
corner market. Feast on Chinese delicacies: 
Crepe de Chine, Ham Suyin, Lice Klispies. 


5—Watch dawn come up like thunder. Buy silk | 


suits. Lacquer and jade. Hire gunboat. Rum 
arms to Macao. Gamble with shady set. Sell! 
suits. Swim back to Hong Kong. Watch loca~ © 
tion shooting of 20th Century-Fox epic, ~ 


Charlie Chan, Him Velly Good Plivate Eye, | 


in Chinemascope with pidgin English sub- % 
titles. Burn joss sticks. Final fling. 


6—Ly. Hong Kong 11:30 a.m., flight 4, via Tokyo.. | 
Guam and Honolulu for U.S. Cross Inter-. — 
national Date Line. Date stewardess. Work on | 


lecture series: “Two Sheikhs to the Wind.” 


. 7—Ar. San Francisco 12:45 p.m. Stretch. Hood-: a 
wink customs officials. Depart 4:15 p.m., on 7 


American flight 626, for New York, 


. 8-—Ar. LaGuardia Airport, New York, 7:25 a.m. ~ | 


Kiss ground. Report to nation. # 
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Horoscopes Below Are For Month of March 


ARIES (March 21 to April 20.) 

Though Spring activities in your im- 

mediate vicinity keep you on the go, 
you may decide to take time for a trip that 
offers a holiday atmosphere field with a 
wide variety of recreation. Attractive travel 
companions can make this journey delight- 
ful and stimulating, with an abundance of 
romance and happiness as the nucleus of 
wonderful memories. Favorable dates for a 
trip: March 7, 12, 15, 19, 20, 24. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20.) An 

unexpected opportunity may come 

through a written or telephone in- 
vitation to see new scenes and meet inter- 
esting people. You may be so enthralled 
with the idea of getting away that you find 
it difficult to take care of routine tasks 
before you start on your trip. The cost of 
the pleasure trip should be reasonable, 
allowing you enough cash to buy things 
you enjoy. Favorable dates for a trip: 
March 3, 10, 16, 18, 23, 29. 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20.) 

Despite your crowded work and 

social schedule, some of your duties 
can be deferred while you reserve a period 
for a good time. Go to a nearby resort 
where the variety of pleasure can prove 
inspiring. Avoid noisy surroundings. Seren- 
ity should be easy to achieve in a secluded 
mountain area. Also weekend sightseeing 
tours in your own vicinity can be a source 
of pleasure. Favorable dates for a trip: 
Mareh= 139) 11, 13,16, 27. 


o~ CANCER (June 21 to July 22.) Go 
~O places and see things in compliance 

with urgency in your temperament. 
The desire for new experiences may be 
gratified under delightful circumstances. 
Travel is a distinct possibility in connec- 
tion with a convention group, or you might 
be appointed as a member of a committee 
to welcome a celebrity from abroad. A gay 
and cheerful atmosphere should prevail 
wherever you go. Favorable dates for a 


trip: March 2, 7, 14, 18, 22, 28. 


LEO (July 23 to August 22.) You 

can have a happy time planning a 

romantic honeymoon for young rela- 
tives. Personal activities can increase at a 
delightful ratio for yourself when your 
dream of a pleasure cruise is realized; or 
your plans for a cross-country journey may 
come nearer to fulfillment. The incentive 
to enjoy travel and romantic experiences is 
dominant in your consciousness. Favorable 
dates for a trip: March 3, 12, 18, 23, 30, 31. 
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VIRGO (August 23 to September 

22.) The promise of a pleasant tour 

might come as joyous news. The 
increase of animation during the trip may 
cause you to look forward to social activi- 
ties with more satisfaction. Moreover, the 
opportunity to get away from routine should 
be a vacation in itself. The best part of 
the current trend is the chance to meet 
and talk with well-informed people. Favor- 
able dates for a trip: March 6, 10, 15, 19, 
24, 27. 


LL LIBRA (September 23 to October 
a=== 22.) Personal popularity and emo- 

tional elation are among the thrills 
that you may experience while you travel 
during the Easter holidays. On the spur 
of the moment you may decide to take a 
side trip to a place of historic importance. 
What you see and learn is likely to prove 
of great value in the future. Also, you 
probably will encounter ardent, optimistic, 
enthusiastic and sincere friendliness. Favor- 
able dates for a trip: March 4, 8, 12, 16, 
18, 24. 


SCORPIO (October 23 to November 

22.) The type of travel you need can 

be found in speed. The thought of 
moving swiftly may prove so irresistible that 
you arrange your travel itinerary to include 
a long air flight, or changing from one 
mode of-transportation to another, The cost 
of the trip may be partly financed by a 
friend. A lot of pleasure can be found in 
far-off places, seeing unique sights and 
spectacular festivals. Favorable dates for 


a trip: March 2, 6, 14, 18, 21, 26. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 

December 21.) Whether you are 

traveling by plane, train, automobile, 
or steamship, you should be able to cover 
vast distances in a comparatively short 
time. The impetus to hurdle barriers is 
being prompted by the desire to carry out 
important plans. This is a fine period to 
depend on your inspirations regarding ex- 
port and import values. Excellent travel 
prospects exist after the 10th. Favorable 
dates for a trip: March 3, 7, 14, 18, 22, 27. 


, CAPRICORN (December 22 to Jan- 
V3 uary 19.) Travel thrills might be- 
come an almost daily occurrence and 

your luggage may get constant use. Far-off 


places probably have a strong appeal for 


you. Much of your time can be spent in the 
pursuit of provocative adventures, with most 
of the emphasis on exploration of fascinat- 
ing scenic views from the top of accessible 
mountains or city skyscrapers! Favorable 
dates for a trip: March 4, 11, 15, 17, 19, 
Qian os 


AQUARIUS (January 20 to Febru- 
DANG ary 18.) Wherever you go, you might 

become a favorite among those who 
travel with you by sponsoring festive pro- 
grams. Use your ingenuity to plan singing 
or dancing parties in which everyone can 
participate. This experience may pave the 
way for you to become a travel director. 
This type of career can prove lucrative as 
well as enjoyable. Spring time travel can 
rey up your enthusiasm to high speed. 
Favorable dates for a trip: March 6, 7, 
14, 19, 23, 29, 


PISCES (February 19 to March 20.) 

Some of your friends and acquaint- 

ances may he glad to join you in a 
springtime tour. Compatibility can be the 
most appreciated commodity on this trip. 
Your supply of good humor and inherent 
sympathy should be an almost inexhaustible 
source of happiness and love. There is no 
need to attempt anything strenuous. Fayor- 
able dates for a trip: March 2, 7, 15, 18, 
oh ear 


How do you order 


a meal in Paris? 
Tip a waiter in Rome? 
Get a haircut in Germany? 


New book eliminates the 
3 major headaches of 
Americans traveling in Europe 

With Speak-Eusy (Harian’s NEW European 
language, money and tipping guide), you can 
get around Europe without language trouble, 
without worrying whom to tip and how much, 
and without wondering what your hotel, meals, 
and the things you want to buy cost in Ameri- 
can money. (That's the surest way not to over- 
spend.) F 

Part 1 of Speak-Easy tells you how to get 
what you want in France, Italy, Germany and 
thus all Europe, even if you speak only English, 
(You also find this a simple, practical way to 
learn these languages, and so you pick up as 
much French, German, and Italian in a short 
European vacation as you could in months at 
a language school.) 

Part 2 tells you when, whom, and how much 
to tip in Europe (and so avoid the unnecessary 
cost of over-tipping and the embarrassment of 
under-tipping); part 3 translates foreign prices 
into American money (at both the legal and 
the free market rates). 

With Speak-Easy, there's no more need to 
carry several guides. Here in one handy guide 
are all the facts you need to get around Europe 
easily, pleasantly, and without worry or trouble. 
Price $1.50 on a money back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Send cash, check, or money order with 
your name and address to HARIAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 37 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN 
(LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 

(Or send $8. for special offer consisting of 

Speak-Easy plus Europe on a_ Shoestring 

—the world’s fastest selling guide to low 

cost travel in Europe—plus 2 supplements 

on where to stay, eat, and shop in England 

and France. A $3.50 value for only_ 88. 

Money back guarantee if not satisfied.) 
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Hotel Headliners 
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‘Travel’ Spurs Isle of Pines Hotel 


PURRED BY the response to Sidney 

Clark’s article on the Isle of Pines 
which recently appeared in TRAVEL, 
the Treasure Isle Corporation has an- 
nounced that plans are being com- 
pleted for the erection of a modern 
hotel on the island off Cuba. 

Called the Treasure Isle Hotel, it 
will be ready for occupancy during 
the Christmas week of 1954 and will 
accommodate 116 people. It is 
planned in several wings that can be 
expanded when circumstances require. 
Designed by Jose Sert, Dean of the 
Harvard School of Architecture, the 
resort employs a modern motif but 
angled especially for the tropics. It 
will be built entirely of materials 
found on the island and will include 
the most modern appointments for 
the convenience of its guests. 

Each room will have an outside 
view and a veranda. A spacious patio 
with floors of black and white marble 
will be utilized for outdoor dancing. 
A private swimming pool will em- 
ploy the most modern purification 
devices obtainable, and there will be 
shops of all sorts catering to the 
needs of vacationers. Tennis courts, 
an eighteen-hole golf course and bri- 
dle paths are also planned. The surf 
bathing is considered among the best 
“in the Caribbean, and facilities will 
also be available for fishermen. 
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Scale model shows design of two-story hotel 
to be built soon on Isle of Pines off Cuba. 


‘University’ Inn 


A HOTEL that is virtually a road- 
side university has been com- 
pleted at Zimapan, Mexico, 127 miles 
north of Mexico City on the Mexico- 
Laredo International Highway. 


Built around an auditorium and 
studded with historical items and 
paintings, the Posada del Rey (Inn of 
the King) is dedicated to satisfying 
the curiosity as well as the needs of 
the American tourist, whose appetite 
for information may have been 
whetted by a drive southward to 
Mexico City from the U.S. border. 


Lectires on the history of Mexico 
and its points of interest are given 
daily from 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. for 
the benefit of guests by the hotel 
manager. 


Phillip II, in whose reign Zimapan 
was founded, is the theme of the 
hotel, and several paintings of the 
Spanish monarch decorate the walls. 
On the hotel premises are the care- 
fully kept ruins of a sixteenth-century 
coach station, as well as a private 
chapel whose walls are completely 
covered in damask. 


Zimapan, at an altitude of 5,961 
feet, has a semi-tropical climate. 


Odds And Inns 


| Fcciaime PLAN in hotels, compar- 
able to some rail and plane ar- 
rangements, has been put into effect 
by the Pick Chain. Under the system, 
there is no charge for children less 
than fourteen, but the youngsters 
must share a room with one parent 
at regular rate or two at usual dou- 
ble-occupancy tariff. The plan is 
workable at all 21 Pick establish- 
ments in the U.S. . . . Hotels in Paris 
and ‘on the Riviera slashed prices with 
20 per’ cent. reductions until March 
20, testing business pull for possible 
duplication next year. inthe 
Virgin Islands, newest hotel is the 
Water Isle, built on Water Island in 
St. Thomas harbor. .. . Fort Montagu 
Beach Hotel in Nassau has opened 
a nine-hole golf course, and Pilot 
House Club has jumped capacity to 
50. . . . Palm Beach, Fla., has Park 
Lane Apartment Hotel added to its 
roster. . . . Pines Hotel, South Falls- 
burgh, has finished a huge ice rink 
which is illuminated for night skat- 
ing. . . . Dan Hotel, with 130 air- 
conditioned rooms, opened recently 
in Tel Aviv. . . . Top Notch Hotel, 
Harlow Hill House and Mountain 
Road Motel are all new accommoda- 
tions opened at Stowe, Vt... . A bar 
just for women is in the works at 
the Marott, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Year-old Biltmore Terrace, luxury 
hotel in Miami Beach, opened Dec. 
30 under aegis of Kirkeby Hotel man- 
agement. . . . Pocono Manor Inn, Po- 
cono Manor, Pa., now has six new 
picture windows in main lounge for 
50-mile view. . . . Sea View Lodge 
on Grand Cayman Island has just 
completed its own swimming pool. 
. . . Carter Hotel chain has started a 
giant refurbishing program for its 
six hotels. . . . Figueroa Hotel in Los 
Angeles has added a pool. . . . Miami 
Beach has a new inn at 160th St.: 
Neptune Resort Hotel with 102 
rooms. . . . Denver’s Park Lane Ho- 
tel is being face-lifted. . . . Hilton 
plans a hotel in Cairo for 1955. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, aad and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS. INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6856 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


TRAVEL 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration: to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Harry A. Franck, 


Transportation: Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INFeirn epee ape ne ere tee Liars Seed ai cs bue Slade) A ol eh aul oneal ene 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
TANGGUODRDSIE! A Ae aoe OU aie a an ee 
(please print) 
Giiveeeerecee ceseeain ees LAL. Sis onesie a/eece openness 
Namevot nominating member .)../2t. .ha es odes oxida 


Address: 


MEeinip ens iil wrt eter eeretsr acs race ccs sna\ecelegetee vieverouclors ale telecetelens 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


PAID ONGAEe TATU EON a. wi tin sans ois o ce ees eens 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

There will be ............ in my party. I plan to 
leavies cittnercc si cfsccsss ATA GUEMELUEM er iettiats eeiep« oss on 
Approximate amount of money | wishto spend ...... 
Nate ee hese Membership #....... 


Send information to: 


Address 


Ce eoeeee 


iw ONE Matern SUALG cio sicleleie exe 


itive sates 


February 1954 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. ; 


iam-aplanning a trip) from). ws. peice 
HO cored ices 3 and would like a routing 
WVVel ected earct ets tory, faunyjs¥ol sot altered tet oysters tovaheletelousa - 
I am planning to leave ....... evar ie aol ana 
Namie mettetois sss sisarss.s SOA GHO DN OCR DO DE UCT 
Membership No. .......... Binion Bota 
IAG RO LAE Scik cinta on Oe ORR OSI ERC ORONO eae hor 
City tens <3). 1 earerarct ol arel'et Sieve cretotane 
Zone SORE ee assole aye ar atelateee A 


PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


pes Is THE second month of the experiment of giving 
a twenty per cent reduction in 500 major Paris 
hotels during the slack winter season (predicted in the 
November column), and it is paying off in increased 
numbers of foreign—and I'rench—visitors to the city. 
An interesting point is that many guests who would nor- 
mally come to the capital for a weekend or for three days 
are extending their stay in order to benefit from the full 
reduction (which provides for.a twenty per cent cut after 
a stay of three days, but only ten per cent for less). 


Skiers living in Paris are also getting a break, as the 
French National Railroads are issuing special reduced 
fare (thirty per cent) tickets, good only during weekends 
(that is, from Friday until Monday midnight), to a num- 
ber of the major Irench winter resorts. The only stipula- 
tion made is that the round trip be not less than 200 
kilometers, This reduction stays in effect until April 4, 
the end of the skiing season. 


To facilitate traveling around Paris by metro and bus, 
the city transportation system is gradually installing in 
all vehicles and subways large posters in many languages 
(English being the principal one), with full instructions 
on rules and regulations in effect. Also, folders are going 
to be issued through hotels and transportation centers. 
eiving detailed explanations of the bus and metro facil- 
ities—-and how to use them. This will be a great help to 
Americans who are at first confused by the French bus 
system of paying only for the distance traveled. 


A very important development has been made in the 
solution of that annoying bugbear, the Paris taxi system. 
The pre-war network of the taxi-telephone service has 
been partially re-established with inauguration of taxi 
phone-boxes in, ten vital centers of the city. This is a 
great relief to anyone who has ever coped with some 
Paris taxi drivers, who are often quite adamant about the 
direction they wish to go. It is certainly more pleasant to 
stelephone booth or a hotel room than on a gold windy 
street. 


The Paris winter season is in full swing, with a varied 
program of art exhibitions, musical events and theatrical 
presentations. Jean-Louis Barrault’s Little Marigny Thea- 
ter, an adjunct to his main theatrical headquarters, which 
opened last month, is pursuing its policy of presenting 
avant-garde plays and little-known musical and theatrical 
works of well-known composers and dramatists. 


The annual Salon of Household Arts will begin on 
February 25, extending until March 21, when new kitchen 
gadgets and the latest innovations in household equip- 
ment are displayed to the delight of buyers, curiosity 
seekers and plain housewives who habitually crowd the 
Grand Palais for the three weeks. 4 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


EBRUARY, in the old calendar, was described as Febru- 
Ras Fill-dyke. No great feat of mental acrobaties is 
necessary in order to deduce from this that February, in 
Britain, can be wet. After a deplorable summer, with the 
Queen driving through sheeting rain from her Corona- 
tion, autumn was unbelievably mild, and on the last day 
of November the London Daily Mirror printed a photo- 
graph of two girls bathing on the beach at Brighton, 

February may be mild too but, generally speaking, it 
is not a month for out-of-door junketing. The theatre, the 
cinema, good food, hot grog, concerts, museums—the 
February visitor to London should concentrate on these. 

In the matter of the theatre, our recent visit to New 
York rubbed in, sharply, the uncivilized hours at which 
London theatres now raise the curtain, usually 7:30 p.m. 
This all started in the war, and what with air raids, black- 
out, attentuated transport and such-like complications it 
suited everyone very well. It suits those who live in Cen- 
tral London less well now, but theatre managers say their 
clientele has changed. Pre-1939, they depended on the 
inner-Londoner, as it were, for patronage. Now they de- 
pend on the great mass of Suburbanites, the eight million 
or so who live in Greater London. And they like an early 
start, in order to get home at a reasonable hour. So we 
have to grin and bear it. 

The major difficulty is adjustment of the nutritional 
schedule, It is impossible to dine before 7:30, and diffi- 
cult to eat adequately afterwards, except at great expense 
in deluxe night spots. A club is a good solution, and none 
better than Le Petit Club Francais, at 4 St. James’s Place, 
just off St. James’s Street, and within walking distance of 
most West Ind theatres. The club was founded in 1940 
to provide a place for Free French servicemen to “come 
and eat and sit around without being swindled. . . .” 
Later, membership was extended to servicemen of other 
nationalities. 


The war long since over, the film community has 


moved in. There is a temporary membership plan, and 
“Overseas visitors are welcome if they fit in and don’t 
want Ritz service or shiny chromium fittings.” You can 
have an after-theatre supper at the club, eating good, 
Continental food, salad with garlic and an excellent range 
of cheeses, for about $1.00. 

Don’t miss the great Winter Exhibition of Flemish Art 
at the Royal Academy in Piccadilly. Here are collected 
superb paintings from many museums throughout the 
world. You may, in old antique shops, find enchanting 
Victorian valentines to send on February 14. At the 
beginning of March the Ideal Home Exhibition is held at 
Olympia. This is one of the most crowded exhibitions of 
the year, and to the American this demonstration of the 
British idea of an ideal home is an Interesting Experi- 
ence. 4 
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BOOK SELECTION 


‘CVINCE THE War, travel books..have 

made valiant efforts to escape 
from the dull, uninteresting aspects of 
standard guides. Some, in their en- 
thusiasm to be lively, have lost all 
their help, while others, though they 
are helpful, remain dull. 

That’s why it is refreshing to come 
across one that embraces helpfulness 
and readability in equal abundance— 
and such a book is The Bolivar Coun- 
tries by William Russell (Coward- 
McCann, 308 pages). One of the 
popular Invitation to Travel Series, it 
sheds new and revealing light on three 
of the most charming countries of 
South America: Colombia, Ecuador 
and Venezuela. 

As a novelist and playwright of note, 
William Russell has a fine sense of 
the dramatic which. he brings into 
use on nearly every page of the book. 
What’s more, his diplomatic service 
in several South American countries 
has given him unique opportunities 
to observe the people, customs and 
events of the Bolivar countries. 

Colombia is the largest of the three 
nations and the continent’s only re- 
public with coasts on both oceans. 
William Russell refers to it as “the 
violent land of gentle people.” The 
contradiction is emphasized by the 
fact that Colombia’s major problem 
is transportation and yet it can boast 
of the world’s oldest commercial air- 
line in continuous operation. Inter- 
mingled with newsy notes on what, 
why and how to see the best in the 


‘The Bolivar Countries’ 


In Ecuador's interior, rivers are highways and Indians lead primitive lives. 


country are delightful bits of history 
and personal tales of the people. 
Ecuador is fascinating for many 
reasons but perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all is its people. About 65 per 
cent Indian and three per cent white, 
they live under a sharp caste system. 
Some of the Indians live in a state as 
primitive as their forefathers, as 
savage as any race on earth. Other 
inhabitants represent top levels of 
culture and wealth. Yet, on the whole, 
this is probably the most backward 
of the western world, presenting 
oddities and beautiful vistas to glad- 
den the heart of any tourist. 
Venezuela ranks sixth among the 
South American republics in size and 
population. It is a country difficult to 
enter but offers many rewards for 
the tourist. Highly nationalistic, the 
people are proud of their heritage and 


show their pride at every turn. Here 
too, is found the wide gap between 
the rich and the poor, with the upper 
classes amassing great fortunes. 
Venezuela has good roads, excellent 
airlines but the worst railroads in 
South America. A study in contrasts, 
Venezuela becomes a tourist’s won- 
derland. 

Each country as described in the 
book opens new vistas for the traveler. 


Get Your Copy 
At A Big Saving 


The Bolivar Countries sells for 
$4.00 at bookstores. Now, through a 
special offer, National Travel Club 
members may get their copies at the 
low price of only $2.50. Make sure 
you get your copy by mailing. the 


coupon TODAY. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


February 1954 


Land 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural 1 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


onders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$s] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send me “The Bolivar Coun- 
tries” at the special membership price 


of $2.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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READER'S CHOICE 


Before long line of flags, visitor examines imbedded stones from many foreign nations. 


TRAVEL MARhET PLALE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval— 
2x2 (35mm) and Stereo (3D)—from the pri- 
vate collection of nationally-known photog- 
rapher, lecturer, and world traveler, Ernest T. 
Wolfe, Member P.S.A. See Coronation scenes, 
famous cities, night clubs of Paris, historical 
landmarks, exteriors and interiors of churches 
(including Basilica of St. Peter's in Rome), 
palaces, museums and art galleries, famous 
paintings, mosaics, other art treasures, people 
in native dress, and many other human in- 
terest subjects—covering Europe, Mediter- 
ranean countries (including Holy Land), India 
and Southwest Asia, Korea, Japan, Hawaii, 
Western United States (including National 
Parks), Mexico, South America, and Carib- 
bean Islands. Most complete selection of 
quality World slides to be found anywhere 
over 4000 selections. Write for free 
2x2 catalog, stereo list (for both), and de- 
tailed approval information. Ernest T. Wolfe, 
10916 Ashton Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, Spain (Granada, Cor- 
doba, Avila, Segovia and its famous mag- 
nificent Castle of Alcazar), Morocco—Our 
New Releases of Color Slides—exquisite in 
color and composition. Highest Quality Color 
Slides. Write for Catalog ‘“‘TM’’ Free. Argo 
Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


TOUR EUROPE—The leisure way, by chauf- 
feur driven limousines. Visit Scotland, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy, France. 34 days $1,419, 
Summer °54. George P. Wood—Tour Service 
—158 Jackson St., Passaic, New Jersey. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s Money 
Converier-Guide. Currency exchanges, customs, 
tipping, metric systems, passport regulations, 
_ etc. Europe-Near East $1.00, Latin America- 
West Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 
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16 MM_ Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorew Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Collecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.’’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


HAVE YOU been to Russia lately? Now you 
may see Famous Places in Moscow. Eight 
35mm color slides including the Kremlin plus 
a commentary by Norman L, Stines, Jr. who 
was able to photograph these buildings when 
in Moscow, only $1.95. Meston’s Travels, 
Inc. 2818 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 
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PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau, French 
Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sorrento, 
Pompeii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, Seville, 
Barcelona, Valencia, San Sebastian, etc. High- 
est Quality Color Slides. Write for Catalog 
“T” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, New York. 


GRAND TOUR of Europe—June Eleventh, 
August Sixteenth. All Expenses $1195.00 
from Quebec and return. Write Box 4133 
Tech Station, Lubbock, Texas. 


BARGAIN TIPS: Buy at discount from mills 
and shops all over country. New book lists 
and describes. Save hundreds of dollars. 
Send $2 today. Tour and Shop, Norberth, Pa. 


By A. R. Roalman 


N THE NORTH EDGE of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, is a place where you 
can take an imaginary walk around 
the world in about fifteen minutes. 
The place where this seeming mir- 
acle can be accomplished is the “Path 
of Nations.” a colorful addition to 
southern Wisconsin’s countryside that 
is unique in the U.S. 

Composed of native stones and 
flags from 85 free nations, the 172- 
foot strip was two years in the mak- 
ing. It-borders the front of the new 


-$4,500,000 Arrow Park plant of the 


Parker Pen Company, a vari-colored 
and interesting highlight fronting the 
firm’s milk-white buildings, 

Each two-foot slab of stone was 
collected from the country it repre- 
sents. Many have interesting stories 
concerning their selection. The Egyp- 
tian piece, for example, came from 
the famous Gisa quarries where stone 
was obtained for the pyramids. From 
the mountain Pentelikon, near Ath- 
ens, where ancient Greeks cut stones 
for the Parthenon some 25 centuries 
ago, came a neatly trimmed slab to 
represent the Helenes. 


Color and veining were basic cri- 
teria in determining native stones. 
For example, one of Connemara 
green marble came from Ireland, 
while the stone from Finland is Bal- 
moral red granite. Stones from the 
arid Near East have a light sandy 
hue. 


In the center of the path is a solid 
three-foot cutting of green Wisconsin 
marble. The rest of the stones are 
arranged on either side of this one 
according to their geographic rela- 
tionship to Janesville. 

Each stone is identified by raised 
bronze letters, and behind it is the 
flag of the nation or territory it rep- 
resents. National flags are raised on 
occasions of international celebration. 

Individual flags are raised in recog- 
nition of certain national holidays. 
For example, on May 14 and 15 the 
flag of Paraguay will fly in honor of 
that nation’s celebration of its inde- 
pendence. The pen firm honors vis- 
iting distributors from overseas by 
flying their standards during the ten- 
ure of their visit. 

The multi-stoned path is a novel 
symbol of world unity. ¢ 
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Across 


She won this at every port 
on her trip around the world. 
Anti-smile. 

What a state she got into in 
England. 

Pliers, tweezers, pincers, awl 
begins with A. 

In this part of Florida ghe 
lost his tempa. 

Oven as you and I, you 
Brick! 

Take this and a jump and 
you’re in London these days, 
You have to go to India to 
find where this soul is at. 
Journey’s over. 

Where the horses and hounds 
gather. 

Try, try agains. 

What you always mean to do 
when you get a posteard. 

In Tunis they will tell you 
that she was once the queen 
of the spot. 

Riding this is mo way to 
travel. 

Spirit that enters Junior on a 
long motor trip. 

The light of Broadway. 

This was once used to make 
pants for the hired man but 
today it goes to the theater 
with brilliants on it. 

This is where she met him in 


Paris. 

This is where she met him in 
Vermont, 

Grub. 

Fit to be tied. 

Name they called Arthur 
Murray. 


Quite unfeminine. 

The main thing about a horse. 
She cast a net over him with 
her dance. 

This heard everything. 
Dollar bills. 

This can get awfully corny. 
These are Lousy Lovers, the 
book says. 

Call the comedian got. 
University of Long Island. 
This lapin used to be quite a 
feature in Paris. 

Electric devices for shutting 
off heat. 

The plant she didn’t want in 
her lily pool. 

Across this is London. 

This girl was an only child. 
Where Morgan kept his yacht. 
He circled the world in an 
airplane and saw it in this. 
Howdah do, Big Boy. 
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Down 


Junior as soon as he ean talk. 
Wet Smach crossed by Eisen- 
hower. 

Prettys up the lily. 

Grecian Ode for it. 

Who else? 

What the bare truth was. 
Bird heckle. 


Big gift from a Hollywood 
producer. 
They tarn this in the back 


woods. 

Jane Austen’s girl. 

East Peoria Athletic League. 
(init) 

How the unwary traveler got 
out from behind the Iron 
curtain. 

Teenager’s greatest joy. (init) 
What a male singer is_ re- 
quired to do. 

This harvest one has 
around a long time. 
This sole is the most bash- 
ful fish. 

Drop backwards. 

You can call Dennis Day this. 
The lady at the bridge table 
never knew who did this. 
Handy little traveling 
panion. 

What the Englishman said for 
yes when he wanted to be 
mistaken for an American. 
Early century hired girl from 
Ireland. 

What the mayor always does 
at the banquet. 

What Dinah Shores does at 
dinner. 

Rules and Regulations at the 
track. 

These are old fashioned since 
the television and _ radio 
weather men arrived. 

This went right up his alley. 
What mother wanted Junior 
to get. 

Early American dishwasher. 
She had an elaborate one for 
the final party aboard. 

Is human. 
Party she 
toilet for. 
This makes an Okie’s pulsa 
rise. 

In London this is marbles, in 
Illinois it’s watches. 

Radiant and laughing. 

What they call the Delaware 
scenic marvel. 

Yugo just inside Iron curtain, 
Yusee him. 

Ole Oleson’s been. 


been 


com- 


saved her best 


IT CLOSER to the fire and try to remember what you 

know about Palm Beach, the Caribbean and the 
Mediterranean blue sea of warm sunny Italy and Ma- 
jorca. Get out your pencil. Give yourself ten for each 
question. Top score: 100. Excellent: 90. Good: 70. 
Under 70, you’d better travel south. 


1. What popular tourist resort in Florida is called 
Florida’s romantic underwater fairyland, features glass- 
bottomed boats in which you look at nature below the 
water ? 


2. To what natural catastrophe do we owe the pleasant 
and friendly city of Honolulu? 


3. What warm countries now popular with tourists 
used to be called the Barbary Coast? 


4. True or false: The Basque country is situated on 
the Bay of Biscay. 


5. In what Florida town is the invasion of the Pirates 
re-acted each year under the name of Gasparilla Day? 


6. Identify (a) XX (pronounced Dose Eckies). (b) 
Carta Blanca. (c) Tequila. 


7. All right, I know you’ve motored all over Florida. 
What towns in that state rhyme with: (a) Calm Speech. 
(b) Mary’s Quota. (c) Tax on bill. (d) Maid in brown. 
(e) Bee Nest. 


8. On your Caribbean cruise, what lake can you walk 
across? 


9. What is wrong with the following: “She looked 
all over her stateroom for her passport, but found she 


had left it in New York. So she was refused entrance 
to Cuba.” 


10. Bimini Island, within 50 miles of the Florida 
coast, is noted for one of the following reasons. Check 
one. (a) Gambling. (b) Horse racing. (c) Fishing. (d) 
Illicit liquor trade. 


Special order blank for conveniently ordering the 


Nee Harian books advertised in this issue of Travel Mag- 


azine. Send now for fast delivery 


Mail to Harian Publications, 37 Third Avenue 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

I have enclosed $...... (cash, cheek, or money order). Please send me 

the books checked below, on a money back guarantee if I am not satisfied: 

Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, with 2 reports: Freighter 

Life and How to Get a Job on a Ship. $1. 

— Fiesta Lands—-Through Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands 
along the Pan-American Highway on a Shoestring. $1.50. 

—Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. (See next entry for special 
offer. ) 

——Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, plus Bargain Paradises of the 

World, a $2.50 value for $2. 

Speak-Basy (Harian’s NEW European Language, Currency, and 
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—Speak-KHasy plus Europe on a Shoestring and 2 supplements on 
where to stay, eat, and shop in Wngland and France, a $3.50 
value for $3. 


All books listed above—$8.50 value—for $6. 
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By Will Lane 


HH” CAN I TAKE better color pictures? This is question 
number one among modern picture-takers, judging 
by the letters received this month, as well as by a recent 
national magazine survey. 

A scene that is pretty to look at does not necessarily 
make a beautiful photograph. There is an element of 
gamble every time you press the shutter. Planning as well 


as organization is required to translate the raw material 


How Can You Take Better Color Shots? 
Just Follow This Month‘s Simple Rules! 


of trees, roads, people, etc., no matter how attractive they 
may be, into an effective composition. 

First, analyze the scene. Visualize how it will appear 
on paper. Then close your eyes and project the picture 
on the screen of an imaginary slide-projector. 

Study three elements—the shapes, the tones and the 
colors. Start with a simple scene. We have a couple of 
archers taking target practice in the desert beneath snow- 
capped mountains near Los Angeles. What are the shapes 
of the mountain, the boy, the girl, the archery target? Is 
each different and distinct? Does it retain its identity? 
Is it well separated from the others? 

The forms are well delineated. There is no confusion 
of shapes. At first, it might seem silly to point out the 
difference between a pretty girl and a snow-capped moun- 


Even black and white 
shot shows 3 elements 
for top color results. 
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‘tain. But have you ever seen one of those snapshots 
where someone’s head looks like a distant bush, or merges 
into a hapless tree trunk? It often happens. So analyze 
before you shoot. Arrange each form so it can retain its 
individuality. Next, study the tone values. The tones are 
gradations of gray from white all the way to black. About 
ten tones of gray can be reproduced in a magazine illus- 
tration, but in an original photograph you can reproduce 
fifty to a hundred discernable steps of gray. 

Note that the gray of the girl’s garment contrasts well 
with the intermediate gray of the distant hill. In testing a 
scene before you photograph it, always ask, “Js there 
separation of tones? Is there obvious contrast?” 

Where you wish to lighten an area, a flash bulb may 
be used or a reflector will do the trick. A sheet of white 
cardboard, tinfoil or even a bedsheet can be used to re- 
flect light into a dark corner. But mostly, a picture is ar- 
ranged by moving the subject until the sun is in the right 
direction, and all the details work together. 

If the subject is a house or a mountain, and too big to 
move conveniently, try moving the camera instead. By 
shifting the camera higher or lower, to right or left, you 
move the relative position of the houses, trees and people 
inside the camera. Take a little time to arrange details, 
and you will be amazed with the difference. 

After the shapes and tones of a scene have been ar- 
ranged to your satisfaction, the third basic principle to 
consider is the color pattern—the hues. This month’s il- 
lustration is a simple enough scene so you can easily 
visualize it in full color, with the red, green and white 
circles of the target, the blue-white mountain peak, and 
the girl’s dress, which is yellow. Her figure, with the tan- 
pink flesh tones against the foliage, creates a very at- 
tractive composition in color, much more pleasing, of 
course, than the black-and-white picture you see here. 

But even in monochrome, the shapes, tones and hues 
separate well and canbe identified at a glance. It’s a 
pleasing scene with any film. But don’t let anyone tell 
you color film is harder to use than black and white. 
Color film gives you an added dimension to work with, 
making it easier to delineate the shapes, tones and hues. 

Women, as you may have noticed, generally have a 
well-developed sense of composition with few inhibitions. 
They are willing to try any arrangement of room furni- 
ture, hair-do, table-setting or wardrobe. Men are very 
conservative and opposed to experiment with these mat- 
ters. They often carry these inhibitions over into picture- 
taking activities. This is a disadvantage, because the 
principles are obviously the same whether the subjects 
you are arranging are pieces of furniture in a living 
room or the elements of a scenic view. 

A color picture is only a pattern of hues and shapes. 
In the beginning, forget they are people and things. Ig- 

nore them as recognizable objects, and see only a pattern 
of pieces stitched together. A group of rags can make a 
beautiful patch-work quilt. It’s all in how you arrange 
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the pieces. Experiment with them, trying different com- 
binations, and judge only the overall design. 

With any picture, a good test is to view it upside down. 
Does it still make a pleasing pattern? If so, it probably 
is a good color composition. 

When viewing a scene, half-close your eyes to blur de- 
tails and see it in terms of shapes, tones and colors. See 
only abstract shapes that are long, short, high or low, and 
move them around, or move the lighting or the camera. 

Don't be in a hurry, Look before you shoot. Project 
the picture before your mind’s eye. Don’t wait a week or 
two, until after a picture is developed and delivered, be- 
fore you say, this would have been good, if the girl’s 
head were moved or the tree were out of the way, or the 
sky or something else. Seek out and study all details be- 
fore you shoot. 


Rapid-O-Matic Cameras 


An automatic winding lever makes it possible to shoot 
an entire sequence of pictures in a few seconds with the 
Edina Rapid-O-Matic 35 mm. camera. Model A, with 
F/3.5 lens ($29.95), and Model B, with F/2.8 lens 
($37.95), have the lever wind which moves the film to 
the next exposure, winds the shutter, and advances the 
exposure counter with one flick of a finger. 


Protection for Travelers 


MyORLD Wide 
AccIOENT POIs, 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft. be 


Polite Destruction 


Dear Sirs: 

A friend and I were trying our luck 
at picture painting on a farm near 
Tappan, N.Y. As we sat by the stream, 
we heard a noise in the underbrush 
and a little fat woodchuck appeared 
only a few feet from us. The little ani- 
mal stood up and looked at us for sey- 
eral moments before beating a retreat. 
He wasn’t the least afraid of us and 
was polite enough to be a little inter- 
ested. It was a beautiful, clean little 
creature and his visit was a delight. I 
open your magazine for August, 1953, 
and right in the middle of it are pic- 
tures of a very ugly creature with a gun 
out to kill my innocent little visitor 
(Shooting Small Game). Can’t we wait 
to kill off our fellow creatures until 
that becomes necessary? Must you en- 
courage unnecessary slaughter for 
the fun of it? To my mind, these few 
pictures mar the beauty of your other- 
wise lovely magazine. 

Marjorie Buchanan 
New York City 


Says the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, in 
a letter to TraveL: “ ... Woodchucks 
are destructive to a great many types 
of crops and that damage occurs over 
a large area of eastern United States 

. While in most instances losses are 
relatively light, the accumulated dam- 
age is quite extensive ... Many sports- 
men feel that woodchucks should be 
protected because their burrows are 
used by other wildlife, particularly 
rabbits, during winter months. Of 
course, this argument does not impress 
farmers who suffer losses from both 
woodchucks and rabbits. The question 
of control is therefore somewhat con- 
troversial but, as a general rule, most 
people do not object to destroying the 
animal in localities where damage is 
severe.’—Ed. 


Hunting Adventures 


Dear Sirs: 

I was shocked beyond measure at 
your story and pictures in the October, 
1953, TRAVEL on shooting coyotes from 
an airplane (Coyote Hunt—By Air!) 


This is not “hunting;” it is pure 
slaughter. We do not expect in your 
magazine articles glorifying wanton 


destruction. The coyote is an extremely 
useful animal in the control of rodents 
. In all fairness, you should publish 
an article telling of the value of the 
coyote. d 
Margaret M. Nice 
Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please list me as one of your old- 
time subscribers who do not like one 
of your new features, “A Travel Ad- 
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venture in Hunting.” Why not... . let 


TRAVEL stick to its own field? 
G. E. Hackney 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to let you know that you 
are doing a very fine thing by putting 
the swell hunting travel adventures in 
your magazine. 

Robert C. Straube 

Michigan State Conservation 
Officer 

Monroe, Mich. 


National Holidays 


Dear Sirs: 

Your fine Thanksgiving Travel. letter 
on page three of TrAvEL for November 
states: “Thanksgiving is the only na- 
tional holiday we celebrate .. .” World 
Almanac has been telling us for many 
years, “There are no ‘National’ holi- 
days in the United States.” 

W. H. Whittekin 


Dallas. Tex. 
Capital letter! And precisely what 
TRAVEL uses to distinguish national 


holidays from National Holidays —Ed. 


Zanzibar Today 
Dear Sirs: 

This is just to let you know that The 
Magazine That Roams the Globe 
reaches my desk regularly at Nairobi 
in the heart of British East Africa. In 
your issue for October you published an 
article on Zanzibar. and I am happy to 
comment that this is the most factually 
accurate report on this romantic island 
that I have yet read. If this is the yard- 
stick by which your readers may meas- 
ure the authenticity of the material you 
publish, you have every reason to be 
proud of a fine record. 

In order to bring you slap up-to-date 
as far as Zanzibar is concerned, I am 
sending you a picture of the new termi- 
nal building recently opened at Zanzi- 
bar airport. The building contains all 
the up-to-date facilities present-day air 
travelers expect to meet. But, as the 
picture illustrates. successful endeavors 
were made to preserve the true Arab 
atmosphere in the architecture of this 
modern building for a modern purpose. 

Michael W. Dunford 

General Manager 

East Africa Tourist Travel Assn. 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Zanzibar 


addenda: new airport, old air. 
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“What do you mean, ‘there are no 
trips to Mars’ ?” 


Brain-Twister Answers 


1. Silver Springs, Florida. 2. Volcanic 
action. 3. Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli. 
4. True. 5. Tampa, Florida. 6. Mexican 
light beer, Mexican beer, Mexican dyna- 
mite drink. 7. (a) Palm Beach. (b) Sara- 
sota. (c) Jacksonville. (d) Bradentown. 
(e) Key West. 8. Trinidad’s Pitch Lake 
made of asphalt, about three hours drive 
trom Port of Spain. 9. Passports are not 
required in Cuba. 10. (c). 


TRAVEL’S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 7-10: Pan 
American-Grace Airways. 12,13: New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau. 14: Trans World Airlines. 15: British 
Railways; British Information Services. 16: British In- 
formation Services; British Railways. 17: British Travel 
Association; British Information Services. 18: Author. 
19: Author; National Park Service. 20-22: NYSPIX- 
Commerce. 23-25: Division of Publicity, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 26,27: Richard Harrington for Three Lions. 
28: Virgin Islands Spearfishing School. 29: E. L. 
Fisher. 30: Virgin Islands Spearfishing School. 31-34; 
Mel Compton. 35: Shell Oil Company. 36,37: Author. 
38-40: Authors. 42: Treasure Isle Corporation. 45: Jack 
Sheppard. 46: Parker Pen Company. 48: All-Year Club 
of Southern California. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Latest 1953-54 Fall & Winter Edition, Ford’s Offi- 
cial Freighter Travel Guidebook describes hundreds 
of LOWER COST TRIPS on passenger-carrying 
freighters from most U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world. It shows where they go — how frequently 
they sail — how long voyage takes — describes each 
line’s passenger accommodations — shows fares to 
each port — addresses of steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illus- 
trated. 


For your copy, mail $2 with name and address. 


KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards... the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns ... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 


Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 


them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 


One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 


Your ‘““Truth-Dollar’” will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 


To support Radio Free Europe, 


what is the 
lron Curtain 


anyway? 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


send your ““Truth-Dollar’’ to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, c/o your local 
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ROMANKA 


In this strategic area, a Communist 
police state controls the destinies of 
70,000,000 people. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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OVER 45 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know why, but if you are a 
man over 45 you are six times as likely to develop 
lung cancer as a man of your age twenty years ago. 
They do know, however, that their chances of sav- 
ing your life could be about ten times greater if 
they could only detect cancer long before you 
notice any symptom in yourself. (Only 1 in every 
20 lung cancers is being cured today, largely be- 
cause most cases progress too far before detected.) 
That’s why we urge that you make a habit of hav- 


ing your chest X-rayed every six months, no mat- 
ter how well you may feel. The alarming increase 
of lung cancer in men over 45 more than justifies 
such precautions. Far too many men die needlessly! 

Our new film “The Warning Shadow”’ will tell 
you what every man should know about lung 
cancer. To see this film and to get life-saving facts 
about other forms of cancer, phone the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 
to “Cancer” —in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


